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Editor's Preface 



BY THE MIDDLE of the nineteenth century, Jews 
had lived in the United States for more than two centuries. 
Yet they were still a small group scattered through the 
country in tiny communities and hardly noticeable. 

At the end of the century their numbers had risen to 
more than two million through a series of massive migra- 
tions from Europe. The process of coming to the New 
World involved a difficult transition. The Jews moved out 
of the ghettos of central and eastern Europe where their 
communities had existed for centuries. They entered a 
modern and totally strange society. In doing so, they were 
called upon to make a variety of accommodations eco- 
nomic, social and political. 

Not least in difficulty among the adjustments was that 
in religion. Through thousands of years, in many corners 
of the earth, the Jews had clung to a core of traditional 
beliefs and practices that they held were divine in origin 
and that set them apart as a people. In America these were 
subjected to new and unusual strains. The spread of secu- 
lar, scientific thinking challenged the accepted notions of 
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revelation; and the special circumstances o the new en- 
vironment made it difficult to perpetuate old forms. In 
Europe, the Jews had been a distinct minority, separate 
and different from everyone else, and but sojourners in 
lands they considered exile. In the New World, they left 
the ghetto. They were at home, one among many diverse 
groups, free and equal in rights with all others. If they 
were still to hold to inherited forms and ideas, those would 
have to be explained in terms relevant to modern life. Was 
it meaningful still to count themselves a chosen people 
or to maintain peculiar customs? To what extent ought 
changing conditions to modify ancient traditions? 

These challenging questions long troubled the immi- 
grants and their descendants. The nature of the response 
may be observed in the career of Isaac M. Wise. A product 
of the Old World, who loved and understood the New, he 
grappled courageously with these problems. The account 
of his life offers a perceptive insight into the development 
of American Judaism and, indirectly, into the effort of 
many other Americans to reconcile religious tradition with 
the demands of the times. 

OSCAR HANDLIN 
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Rabbi in America: 

The Story of 

Isaac M. Wise 



Trie Early Years: Europe 



ISAAC MAYER WISE was born in Bohemia and 
came to America in 1846, at the age of twenty-seven. Like 
millions of others he spent his childhood and youth in 
Europe and then reshaped his life in the New World. A 
third of his years had gone when he arrived. He had al- 
ready received his formal education, had been ordained a 
rabbi, was already married and the father of a child. He 
might well have remained one of the uprooted, a citizen 
emotionally, spiritually of nowhere, a man of tension 
and self-division. 

But Isaac Mayer Wise was not uprooted. Indeed, in 
America he found himself. Later he was sure that even as 
a young man in Europe he had been an American by sym- 
pathy and inclination, by the very mode of his thinking 
and the nature of his outlook upon the problems of his 
day. Few immigrants took so readily to the New World. 
For a moment, two years after his departure, in the 
promising dawn of the European revolutions of 1848, he 
was tempted to go back, but as that dawn quickly van- 
ished, his wish vanished with it, and never again was there 
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serious consideration of a return to Europe, not even for a 
visit. Like Carl Schurz, he chose to link his destiny for- 
ever with the country of his adoption, with America. And 
never did he waver in his love and loyalty. 

Isaac Mayer Wise's formative years were spent in Bohe- 
mia, a part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in which 
Jews had lived at least since the tenth century. Prague was 
a glorious name in Jewish history and a theme for legend 
and lore. Bohemia, however, was no heaven for Jews. The 
fewer than one hundred thousand there lacked political 
and civil equality. Their lot was not as deplorable as in 
Russia, but they were subject to disabilities and indigni- 
ties, and their situation was always precarious. As late as 
1745 Maria Theresa promulgated a decree expelling the 
Jews of Bohemia, and the decree was not executed only 
because the Jews paid an unconscionable annual tax for 
ten years. The final revocation of the decree stipulated 
that the number of Jewish families remain stationary. 

Forty-six years later the French National Assembly, on 
September 27, 1791, voted "that the Jews in France en- 
joy the rights of free citizens." The events of that era did 
not perceptibly affect the status of the Jews in Bohemia. 
For a while the spirit of the Enlightenment had found 
expression in the benevolent rule of Joseph II, who suc- 
ceeded Maria Theresa. His Edict of Toleration was is- 
sued in 1781, and though it was mild and limited, it was 
nonetheless a milestone. Among other provisions, the 
edict permitted Jews in certain circumstances and in cer- 
tain localities to live outside the ghetto and it allowed a 
slight increase in the number of Jewish families in Bohe- 
mia. It did away with the especially humiliating dress 
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that Jews were compelled to wear and extended to them 
the right to engage in agricultural pursuits and to lease 
land for such purposes, but they were forbidden to hire 
Christians as workers or servants. The edict and some 
subsequent legislative measures breached the wall that 
separated the Jews from the rest of the community and 
that cut them off from productive economic effort. It 
improved immediately their condition and, even more, 
promised a better future. 

The promise was not fulfilled, and before long the little 
that was given was also rescinded and the Jews were left 
with less than they had at the beginning of Joseph's reign. 
After Waterloo the clouds of reaction hung heavy over 
Austro-Hungary. Francis II (1792-1835) was a partner 
to the Holy Alliance, and had in Metternich a skilled and 
vigorous leader of reaction. The privileges granted by 
Joseph II were abrogated and the old disabilities reim- 
posed. There was a restricted quota of marriages for Jews; 
a special license was required, obtainable only if there was 
a "vacancy" by death. The law, however, was never ap- 
plied rigorously, and Jews simply kept on marrying "il- 
legally." 

As it happened, the actual situation of the Jews in the 
Bohemia of Wise's youth was much better than one might 
infer from their official status. There was an abundance 
among them of rabbis, teachers, physicians and men of 
learning, talent and attainment. In 1854, nine years after 
he bade Bohemia farewell, Wise wrote an informative and 
almost reverent piece about Bohemia as it was and as he 
knew it at the time of his departure. (It appeared in two 
installments in the weekly journal the Asmonean.) He took 
obvious pride in the fact that it produced a considerable 
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number of eminent men, such as Zechariah Frankel, the 
defender of "historic Judaism," and Moritz Steinschneider, 
the noted Orientalist and bibliograph; that more than fifty 
Jewish doctors from Bohemia were then serving in the 
Austrian Army; and especially that the general level of 
education was high. His piece "Recollections of Bohe- 
mia" is a poetic evocation of the very atmosphere, mood 
and quality of Jewish life in Bohemia in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

And it is this mood and quality that weighed more in 
the final balance than the formal disabilities that impeded 
the normal growth and development of Bohemia's Jewish 
community, as they did in almost all the central and east- 
ern European countries. The discipline that regulated the 
Jewish community was voluntary and spiritual. Its motive 
was to transform everyday living into a sacred calling; it 
was a partial realization of the "priesthood of all the peo- 
ple." But it was not an abstraction, a religious doctrine to 
be held and talked about; it was religious practice, some- 
thing to act out and to live by. Experience was not frag- 
mentary and detached; the domain of piety included all 
the doings and activities of daily existence. "In the shtetl, 
the little Jewish town, men had been able to guide their 
every action by a pattern of divinely ordained precepts 
that endowed their behavior with a pervasive aura of holi- 
ness. From the seats of the scholars in the centers of learn- 
ing to the humble cottages of the water carriers and crafts- 
men, there was a continuity of faith and a sense of whole- 
ness in the universe." There was, for example, hardly any 
drunkenness among Jews, and yet wine was always used 
for sacramental purposes and there was whiskey on festive 
occasions. This was probably due to the fact that before 
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drinking one had to recite a beracha, offer a blessing of 
thanks to God. And how could one, after invoking God's 
name, behave with utter lack of moderation and end up 
in the gutter! 

Wise described a Jewish community in Bohemia, nine 
years after seeing one for the last time. He wrote about 
the synagogue as a house of worship and study, about the 
holy days and the holidays and the aliyat neshama the 
elevation of soul which the Jew underwent as he wel- 
comed with prayer and song the princess Sabbath. He 
depicted the leaders of the community and the charitable 
institutions in behalf of the orphaned and aged and sick. 
He explained the functions of the Talmud Torah and the 
Yeshivah, where Jewish learning was passed on from gen- 
eration to generation. This was "recollection," written 
after the lapse of many years, and there was an element of 
romanticism in it, but the picture was not wholly in the 
manner of make-believe. Otherwise, the Jewish commu- 
nity of Bohemia, and similar ones in eastern Europe whose 
situation was comparatively worse, could not have managed 
to survive in the ghetto and to live on with a measure of 
creativity and with self-respect. 



Isaac Mayer Wise's great-grandfather was a physician 
and was held in high esteem by his fellow Jews. They 
called him Leo Hakham (which is the Hebrew word for 
a sage and which in its germanized version, Weiz, became 
the family name). Wise's grandfather, Isaiah, had also stud- 
ied and practiced medicine and reached the ripe age of 
ninety. Isaiah's son Leo, Isaac Mayer's father, died at a 
much earlier age, leaving behind him a sizable family. Isaac 
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Mayer's mother, Regina Weis (the families were remotely 
related), was his father's second wife, and bore him thir- 
teen children (of whom seven died in infancy, as was not 
infrequent in those days). Isaac Mayer was the oldest sur- 
viving son; he was born on March 29, 1819, in the village 
of Steingrub (according to the Jewish calendar, on the 
third day of Nisan). 

Isaac Mayer's father was never affluent. Indeed, he was 
quite poor, eking out a livelihood as a teacher of his own 
small school. Though learning was prized among Jews 
and deemed superior to wealth or social condition, the 
teacher at the elementary level did not enjoy much pres- 
tige and, truth to tell, very often did not deserve it. The 
curriculum was rigid; children began to attend almost as 
soon as they were able to walk, and stayed in the dingy 
room that served as a school as well as a home for the 
teacher ten to twelve hours. The rod was used often, and 
no fuss was made about the children and suitable subject 
matter. Hence, little was demanded of the teacher by way 
of scholarly attainment or pedagogic insight and proce- 
dure. It did not require special aptitude or thorough 
knowlege to teach. Isaac Mayer Wise's father conducted a 
"modern" school, one that broke somewhat with custom. 
The income that he derived from it was meager, and he 
supplemented his earnings by serving as a general func- 
tionary of his Jewish community a sort of minister, a 
reader of the weekly portion of the Pentateuch on the 
Sabbath, and a slaughterer of cattle and fowl. 

Isaac Mayer's formal education was extensive and 
varied, but also eclectic and haphazard. Despite his years 
in several universities and his certification as a rabbi, he 
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was mainly a student on his own and gathered a vast store 
of learning in many fields. The scope of his knowledge 
was amazing and his capacity for sustained intellectual 
effort was prodigious. 

He began his studies at the age of four, and his first 
teacher was his father. At six he was introduced to the 
Talmud, which was not entirely unusual in those days, 
though such an honor was bestowed upon an ilui, a 
prodigy. Jewish boys were confronted with the abstruse 
content of the Talmud and read the commentaries upon 
the Bible and Talmud before they could write with a 
legible hand. 

At the age of nine Isaac Mayer's years of wandering 
began. By then master of all that his father taught in his 
own school, he was sent to live with his grandfather, Dr. 
Isaiah (in the village of Durmaul). The lad continued 
at school with the Pentateuch, the Talmud and Rashi's 
commentaries, and received additional instruction in the 
evenings from his grandfather. 

But it was Prague that was the seat of Jewish learning 
in Bohemia, and so after his grandfather's death in 1831, 
Isaac Mayer, then twelve years old, set out afoot for 
Prague with less than a handful of kreutzers. He en- 
rolled in the Beth ha-Midrash, the House of Study, and 
was thus able to procure free board from Jewish families 
anxious to help the Talmudic scholar away from home. 
Like other students without financial means he was as- 
signed to a home for each day of the week. This "scat- 
tered* * home, divided among several families, offered at 
least a minimum of security and enabled him to go on 
with his studies. Isaac Mayer was especially fortunate. He 
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was sought out by Moses Fischel as among the best pupils 
of the Beth ha-Midrash. Moses Fischel also found ways of 
giving him small sums of money unobtrusively. 

From the Beth ha-Midrash and the Yeshiva in Prague, 
Isaac Mayer moved on to Jenikau, the most famous rab- 
binical school in Bohemia, conducted by Rabbi Aaron 
Kornfeld. There he got a taste of Jewish learning at its 
best. In Kornfeld's school, which Wise entered in 1835, 
the method of pilpul, of sophistic arguing, of "hair-split- 
ting" for its own sake, was hardly employed, and interest 
in "secular" subjects geography, history, literature, 
mathematics, philosophy was encouraged. Kornfeld's 
influence upon Wise was decisive; it awakened in him a 
liberal and progressive spirit which never forsook him. 

The next period in Wise's life was again associated with 
Prague, where he was able to earn some sort of livelihood 
as tutor in well-to-do homes. He completed his formal 
education by attending the University of Prague for two 
years and the University of Vienna for one year. Wise 
was now twenty-three and felt confident that he was quite 
ready for his vocation. In 1842 he received semicha; that 
is, the title of rabbi was conferred upon him, an acknowl- 
edgment of his competence to fulfill the functions of a 
practicing rabbi. 



Wise remained only a few years in Bohemia as rabbi in 
the small town of Radnitz. In that period he married and 
became a father. In May 1844 Isaac Mayer Wise and 
Theresa Bloch were wedded and were destined to be 
husband and wife for thirty happy and devoted years, 
bringing into the world ten children. They also experi- 
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enced twice the indescribable anguish of parents whose 
children die before full girlhood or boyhood. Theresa 
Bloch had been a pupil of Isaac Mayer, but she was only 
two years younger than her bridegroom, "a beautiful 
woman, small of stature, with a lovable and sweet disposi- 
tion." She possessed common sense and, above all, an abid- 
ing faith in her husband. She was uncomplaining, long- 
suffering, and patient during the lean and dismal years. A 
woman of deep courage in the dark hours of tragedy, she 
was also gentle and understanding; she had a will of her 
own, yet did not impose it upon Isaac Mayer or her chil- 
dren. She was truly a helpmate, a wife, and a friend. Their 
first child, a daughter, Emily, was born to Theresa and 
Isaac Mayer on February 22, 1846. 

Radnitz was a small town, and a newcomer, complacent 
and passive by temperament, might have easily adjusted 
himself to a quiet, unperturbed existence. It was not, 
however, in Wise's nature to be complacent or passive, 
and he was soon at odds with his congregation, with other 
rabbis, and with the government. The limitation upon the 
number of Jewish families was still in force, but Wise 
utterly disregarded it and gladly performed the rites of 
marriage for all couples who requested it. Summoned 
to explain his action, he was neither repentant nor apolo- 
getic, but delivered a devastating attack upon the law it- 
self (which was shortly thereafter abolished). 

Wise's liberalism now was given a larger framework 
by the ideas of Gabriel Riesser (1806-1863), the great 
pamphleteer, jurist, and parliamentarian. Riesser was a 
fighter for Jewish emancipation, and through personal dis- 
appointments he knew of the rightlessness of his people 
as other Jews, who had scant doings outside the ghetto, 
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could not. He had studied law but was refused admission 
to the bar in his native town; nor could he obtain a 
lectureship in jurisprudence at the university. In 1830 he 
published the first of a series of fiery pamphlets demand- 
ing complete emancipation for the Jews. Riesser insisted 
that such emancipation be granted without committing 
the Jews to renounce their religious convictions in any 
form. Throughout his life and in all his varied activities 
in America Wise never faltered in his allegiance to this 
principle. 

Riesser heightened Wise's awareness of the nature and 
need of political liberalism, and Samuel Hirsch (1815- 
1889) helped him to think through the question of reli- 
gious liberalism. Hirsch's Die Religionsphilosophie der ]u- 
den (Religious Philosophy of the Jews) appeared in 1842, 
just as Wise was about to begin his rabbinate. Hirsch 
was twenty-seven and Wise was four years younger. Hirsch 
(who in later life as a rabbi in Philadelphia was to defend, 
together with his son, Emil G. Hirsch, the cause of radical 
Reform) was now wrestling with the very problems that 
were arising in Wise's own mind. Hirsch was one of his 
own generation, one to whom these problems had the 
specific tone and character that only contemporaries 
shared. 

Hirsch was under the influence of Hegel. But whereas 
Hegel had maintained that religion was a stage in the 
development of Absolute Spirit to be absorbed and super- 
seded (like art) in philosophy, Hirsch argued that it was 
within religion, and especially within Jewish religion, 
that Absolute Spirit came into its own and was revealed 
in its essence. Universal history, Hirsch contended, would 
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always have Israel as its center, and Israel would be the 
continuous bearer of a mission to lead man from idola- 
try to God, to spread the true knowledge of God, Without 
Israel, the everlasting witness, this could not be done, and 
since the advent of Christianity, Israel's enduring exist- 
ence as the suffering but chosen servant of God was the 
unique miracle in the world of nature and history. 

Wise clung to this idea with all the intensity of a 
prophet. Israel's mission as an upholder of pure monothe- 
ism was the very heart of his religion. He was therefore 
quite prepared for the discussions and recommendations 
of the second rabbinical conference of Reform leaders 
and congregations, which met at Frankfort in 1845. As a 
rabbi in a small community he had had to deal with some 
of these problems at firsthand; as a colleague of rabbis in 
his district he had already been in conflict with them on 
several occasions; as a student of philosophy and especially 
as one intimately and thoroughly acquainted with 
Hirsch's work his mind was attuned to a fundamental 
re-examination of Judaism and to a practical modification 
of it in daily living. At this conference some of the semi- 
nal Jewish thinkers of his day were present: men such as 
Abraham Geiger, Samuel Adler, David Einhorn; and also 
Zechariah Frankel, who was to become a proponent of 
Positive-Historical Judaism, more traditional than Re- 
form. Among the issues that claimed the attention of the 
conference were the curtailment of Hebrew in the pray- 
ers in favor of the native language, the deletion of the 
prayers for the return to Palestine, the introduction of 
organs into synagogues, and the abandonment of the cus- 
tom of calling lay men to the pulpit to read portions of 
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the Scripture. Underlying these superficial matters were 
basic conceptions bearing upon the very nature and des- 
tiny of Judaism and its scope and purpose. 



What were these basic conceptions? How did they in- 
volve the very nature and substance of Judaism? The 
theology of Judaism had its source in the Torah (the 
five books of Moses) and in the teachings of the Prophets. 
Its fundamental affirmation was comprised in the Shema 
"Hear, O Israel: the Eternal our God, the Eternal 
is One/' In its avowed Unitarianism Judaism differed 
from Christianity with its Trinitarianism, and did not 
require a doctrine of vicarious atonement or a concept of 
''original sin." Judaism was of course aware of sin as an 
ever-present temptation but not as a compulsion and 
regarded atonement, teshuva, as a "turning and return- 
ing" to God through right action. 

Judaism's Unitarianism was sustained and brightened 
by a remembrance out of the past and an expectancy for 
the future. The remembrance out of the past was the 
Sinaitic revelation, the covenant between Israel and Yah- 
veh. Judaism's God was the living God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob; He was the God of Moses, of the Exodus, 
who delivered Israel out of bondage. He was near and 
He was far, and He was El Rahum ue-Hanun., a God of 
mercy and compassion. The expectancy for the future 
was the Messianic fulfillment, the "end of days" when 
God's anointed messenger would inaugurate the redemp- 
tion of Israel and all mankind for the establishment of 
His kingdom a world of everlasting peace, decency, and 
justice. 
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These were the essential beliefs of Judaism and there 
was a universal dimension to them. Though the covenant 
was with Israel, it was a chosenness for service and suffer- 
ing, that Israel might be "a light of the nations." And the 
God of Judaism was the God of the entire human race, 
"even of the Ethiopians." The Messianic Age was for 
Israel to share with the whole world. These beliefs of 
Judaism supplied a reason a why for its existence, 
but not the means the how for its survival, for the 
survival of the Jewish people. 

The means for Judaism's existence and perseverance 
was provided by the Law. Judaism endured as a religion 
of Law, as a religion that w r ent beyond faith and sacra- 
ments and embodied itself in a mode of conduct. For 
Judaism, perfection, "salvation," the Imitatio Dei, could 
be achieved through the Torah as an instrument for the 
sanctification of life here and now, in all the details of 
individual and collective behavior. The Law, Halakah 
("a walking in the ways of God"), was contained in the 
Torah, the Talmud (Mishnah and Gemara), in the re- 
sponsa of the rabbis, and in the codes based upon the 
Talmud, notably the Shulhan Arukh of Joseph Caro 
(1488-1575). 

Critics of Judaism, even sympathetic ones, have pointed 
to Halakah, the Law, as an externalization of religion, 
as formalism in religion. But Halakah has been the par- 
ticular dimension of Judaism, applying the principles of 
the Bible to the concrete situations of life, bringing to- 
gether morality and religion as an experiment in holiness 
and as a discipline in conduct. Halakah was the same 
everywhere, integral to the same tradition, and so every- 
where across political and territorial boundaries, in the 
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midst of varied civilizations Jews were a single people, 
not by power and not by empire, but by virtue of the Law. 

Post-Biblical Judaism has been described as Pharisaic 
or Normative or Rabbinic, and it prevailed in Europe 
until the French Revolution and the Emancipation. What 
happened in the nineteenth century was not so much at 
first a crisis in theology as a radical change in the condi- 
tions of living. The impact of modern industrial and urban 
civilization, with its political and economic effects, was 
such that the range of Halakah was no longer coextensive 
with the whole of Jewish experience. And Halakah can 
be meaningful only if it is pervasive in the total pattern 
of experience, orchestrating it and giving it direction. 
Otherwise Halakah tends to become exclusively ritualis- 
tic and is then not an enhancement of experience but a 
burden imposed upon it. 

Because of the new conditions of living and the fresh 
intellectual climate in Europe Rabbinic Judaism was 
beginning to lose ground. The conference that Wise ob- 
served and subsequent ones arose out of this predica- 
ment, and was as yet uncommitted to a definite point of 
view. Before long, however, such conferences resulted in 
the emergence of three variants of Judaism Orthodox, 
Conservative, and Reform. Because of the congregational 
character of the synagogue and because there was hardly 
any disagreement on essential beliefs ethical monothe- 
ism, Israel's election, the Messianic expectancy there 
were no schisms and no secessions. 

For Orthodox Judaism, the Torah (the five books of 
Moses) and the Talmud continued to be the Word of 
God divine and absolute. The rabbis were allowed to 
interpret it, but only within its own premises, in accord- 
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ance with immutable tradition and fixed precedent. For 
Conservative (Positive-Historical) Judaism, the Torah, 
though of divine inspiration, was the cumulative product 
of Jewish religious development. Revelation was thus a 
process in history, and the Law evolving out of it was 
binding, but not finished, and could be amended (by 
proper authority and in a manner implied in the Law it- 
self). For Reform Judaism, the Torah was a repository of 
permanent spiritual values, but it was incumbent upon 
each age to use the wisdom of the Torah for its own needs. 
The principle of Halakah as distinctive of Judaism might 
be preserved as such, as a regulative guide for conduct, 
but not as a specific content, as an inflexible set of rules. 
Wise was present as a spectator at the Frankfort con- 
ference but was soon to be a shaper and builder of Re- 
form Judaism in America, and to stand out as its most 
influential figure. 

There was no inner satisfaction for Wise in Radnitz, 
and after serving as rabbi for two years, he resigned. He 
felt that in the narrow confines of Radnitz his mind would 
stand still. Although he was married and an ordained 
rabbi, he was weary of the Old World and looked toward 
the New World with hope in his heart. Many years later 
he wrote: "I felt sick of home. The irresistible longing 
for other conditions, another state of things, generally be- 
came to me finally the message to Abraham 'Get thee 
out of thy country, and far from thy kindred, and from 
thy father's house unto the land which I shall show 
thee/ " Like one enchanted with a girl from looking at 
her picture, so Wise fell in love with America while yet 
in Bohemia from reading about this young and promising 
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land, and indeed regarded himself as an American while 
yet in Bohemia. But he did not travel to America for 
physical adventure or material opportunity, or even in 
quest of freedom (important as that was to him). America 
lured him as a virgin land, and he saw that its Jewish 
community was young and fresh too, and might there- 
fore be receptive to the idea of a Judaism planted in 
historic ground and yet liberal and rational and in con- 
sonance with the Enlightenment. And Wise was also con- 
vinced that immigrants in America from the ghettos of 
eastern Europe would adapt themselves quickly to the 
new climate, would discard all that was no longer appro- 
priate in an age of reason and in a land of progress, and 
would cheerfully and gratefully embrace the new gospel, 
the glad tidings, the sensible version of Judaism. 

As Wise sailed from Europe to America tremendous 
changes were occurring in the ghetto. It was no longer 
the ghetto as depicted in his " Recollections," more or less 
whole and homogeneous, a compact and deeply rooted 
community. The world was impinging upon the ghetto 
and was washing away its very foundations. Otherwise 
Isaac Mayer Wise would not have felt "sick of home" and 
so distressed and restless. 

The Industrial Revolution which had begun in Eng- 
land in the late eighteenth century and had spread to 
western Europe France and Germany was now reach- 
ing into central and southern Europe and was soon to in- 
vade eastern Europe too. The Industrial Revolution was 
transforming markedly the entire economic picture of the 
continent. The enormous increase in manufacturing di- 
minished the role of the artisan and pushed most inde- 
pendent craftsmen into the factories as wage workers. 
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Large-scale agriculture absorbed the small holdings of 
the peasants and drove them to the city to compete with 
the displaced artisans for jobs in the factories. 

At the same time Europe was undergoing a process of 
both unification and differentiation. Unification was 
brought about by international traffic in commerce, by 
an extended system of shipping and railways which cut 
across arbitrary boundaries, by an international system of 
credit and exchange. Differentiation was evident in the 
fervent nationalism which followed the Industrial and 
French Revolutions. The spirit of individualism im- 
plicit in the philosophy and practice of laissez faire and 
fostered by the ideals of the French Revolution spilled 
over into the areas of history and culture and assumed a 
nationalistic aspect, expressing itself in the struggle of 
ethnic-territorial groups for total independence. In Italy 
and Germany this was finally achieved; in Austro-Hun- 
gary the result was a precarious balance within the em- 
pire. 

The changes in the economic structure of Europe had 
an adverse effect upon the general Jewish situation. The 
movement from village to town deprived the Jewish mid- 
dleman of his natural market among the peasantry and 
reduced his opportunities of earning a livelihood almost 
to the vanishing point. This influx of peasants in the 
cities, coupled with the increase in population, shut the 
Jews off from jobs in manufacturing and industrial enter- 
prises. Positions in government were inaccessible to them 
and the armies of most countries were closed to them. 
The younger generation of Jews was in a sort of no man's 
land with little if any prospects for improvement in 
the future. 
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Meanwhile the Enlightenment had touched the 
younger men and women and the taste of secular knowl- 
edge was sweet upon their lips. In eastern Europe the En- 
lightenment was to gain impetus toward the end of the 
century (and was to give birth to Zionism and Jewish 
Socialism, on the one hand, and to stimulate immigration 
to the New World, on the other). In central Europe there 
was no such vast and comprehensive break in the Jewish 
community, but the winds o the Enlightenment, as well 
as the effect of the Industrial Revolution, were felt there 
much earlier. In the wake of the unsuccessful struggles 
of 1848 for a liberal Europe and for constitutional govern- 
ment, there were many whose hopes had waned and who 
"felt sick of home" and who now sought a freer life in the 
New World. 



Wise left Europe in May 1846, two years before the 
commotion of 1848. Whatever might happen, it was cer- 
tain that the conceptions of the Enlightenment and the 
doctrines of the Emancipation, civil and political, could 
no longer be erased. It was equally clear that the idea of 
nationalism was rising triumphantly in central and south- 
ern Europe, drowning out all other voices and conquer- 
ing all other causes and bypassing religious distinctions. 
Jewish Orthodoxy was unprepared for these events and 
was both unable and unwilling to accommodate itself to 
the emergent age and to confront realistically what was 
going on. Assimilation was gaining rapidly among Jews 
in the cities and escape to Christianity in Germany and 
elsewhere was frequent, primarily from motives of expedi- 
ency. These inroads upon the traditional order of things 
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were disrupting a settled style of living, were creating a 
gulf between the past and the present, between the Jew 
who felt at ease in the ghetto and the Jew who leaped 
out of the ghetto and also out of Judaism. Already at- 
tempts were being made to build a bridge across the 
gulf, and Wise was a spectator at the conference called by 
the advocates of what was later to become Reform, or 
Liberal, Judaism. 

Wise must have felt, however, that America was more 
suitable ground for such an undertaking, that on its soil 
and under its sun a Judaism at once firm and free would 
prosper and thrive and assume truly universal dimen- 
sions. On May 20, 1846, Isaac Mayer Wise set sail from 
Bremerhaven. He left Bohemia without a passport, with 
his wife and little daughter. He was determined that no 
hostage of his remain in Europe. The voyage lasted sixty- 
three days, and on July 23 he arrived in New York. 



I I 
First Contacts witli America 



IN 1846, when Wise came to America, there 
were probably at most sixty thousand Jews in the country. 
They had no corporate life o their own, and, apart from 
synagogues, had no institutions of note. The earliest Jew- 
ish congregations in America had been Sephardic, that is, 
of Spanish-Portuguese origin. At the time of Wise's ar- 
rival there were also congregations of German and Aus- 
trian and, to a smaller extent, of Polish Jews. 

After the fire of the revolutions of 1848 had burned it- 
self out and reaction had set in again in Europe, some 
of the Jews who had been in the forefront of the struggle 
for political freedom or at least had pinned their hopes 
on its victory withdrew altogether from the old conti- 
nent and sought refuge in America. These men and 
women were predisposed to ideas of progress and were not 
afraid of change and innovation; they constituted a fresh 
source of membership for the congregations of Reform. 

In the final quarter of the nineteenth century, follow- 
ing the assassination of Alexander II in Russia and the 
subsequent outbreak of massacres, another stream of im- 
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migration began to flow toward America, and that lasted 
until the First World War. A number of the newcomers, 
especially among the younger generation, were secular- 
minded and turned toward movements of social idealism 
or cultural forms of Jewishness, and those who continued 
to be religious were mainly Orthodox. 

Wise was a witness of the growth of America's Jewish 
community, although he did not see it at its peak. After 
settling in Cincinnati in 1854 he went several times to the 
East and visited California and the South. Both in Albany 
and Cincinnati, although a rabbi and an immigrant who 
had received his education in Europe, his life was not 
confined exclusively to his own religious environment. In 
Cincinnati, after 1854, as he looked westward, he caught 
a glimpse of the American pioneer and of the vastness of 
the American land. And so as he thought about Judaism 
in Europe and in this atmosphere of freedom and broad 
tolerance, there fell away the resentments and antagonism 
and narrowness that prevail in the parochial community, 
and he saw Judaism in its pure light as rational and 
humanistic and universal as ethical monotheism. 



Wise's sojourn in New York was brief, and most of it 
was spent traveling to New Haven, Syracuse, and Albany. 
At New Haven and Syracuse he dedicated new syna- 
gogues, and at Albany he preached. There, several 
months after his arrival in America, the Beth El congre- 
gation elected him its rabbi. 

As was customary with immigrants, Wise brought with 
him letters of recommendation from friends in Bohemia 
to their friends and relatives in the new land in the hope 
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that they would be able to help. Among the letters of 
introduction was one addressed to Dr. Max Lilienthal. 
From their first meeting a warm and enduring comrade- 
ship sprang up between them. Lilienthal encouraged Wise 
from the beginning, and let him dedicate the synagogues 
in New Haven and Albany. Wise was always grateful, 
and had the satisfaction nine years later of bringing Lil- 
ienthal to Cincinnati as his colleague. There he was a 
pillar of strength for Wise, and although somewhat 
eclipsed by him, Lilienthal achieved recognition in his 
own right. 

Lilienthal (1815-1882) at this time was not altogether 
happy and had not come into his own in America as rabbi 
and scholar. He had been ordained in Germany and had 
been appointed head of a "progressive" Jewish school in 
Russia by the minister in charge of education. Realizing 
that the Czar (Nicholas I) intended to use the school as 
an agency for the conversion of its students to Christian- 
ity, he left for the United States in 1845. His bent of mind 
was toward Reform, but in the entire country only three 
synagogues were not Orthodox Beth Elohim in Charles- 
ton (South Carolina), Har Sinai in Baltimore, and Tem- 
ple Emanu-El in New York. Serving simultaneously as 
rabbi for three German congregations, he hardly made 
ends meet. He felt, however, that only Reform could cope 
with the indifference to religion which seemed to prevail 
everywhere, and so he gradually introduced in his congre- 
gations some departures from Orthodoxy, such as the 
Confirmation of boys and girls (in 1846). Of one of Lil- 
ienthal's services (in commemoration of Tisha b'Av) 
Wise wrote: "But what he said about the season of mourn- 
ing had long since lost significance for me and I was really 
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and truly moved to mournful feelings, not for the dis- 
ruption of Jerusalem, but for the disappearance of Juda- 
ism in the Polish-cabalistical rabbinism and supernatu- 
ralism." The tone of Rabbi Merzbacher's sermon at Tem- 
ple Emanu-El was apparently more to his liking: "He 
spoke of the end of the galuth (exile), of the morning 
that was dawning also for the house of Israel. His words 
made me feel at home.'* 

In these comments were already evident two of Wise's 
characteristic trends of thought. The major one was op- 
position to all manifestations of nationalism in Israel's 
religion. Jewish redemption meant to Wise not a restored 
state in Zion but the Emancipation as embodied in the 
American and French Revolutions. The minor strain re- 
flected a kind of snobbishness which Wise never overcame 
wholly in speaking of East European Orthodox Jews. 
He could not forgive Orthodox congregations for the in- 
formality and the absence of seemliness in their services, 
for regarding the synagogue as God's house but also as 
their own. At Temple Emanu-El the behavior of the 
congregation impressed him favorably and in Lilienthal's 
synagogue the lack of order and formality repelled him, 
"Poor Hebrew reading and indecorum were as necessary 
an accompaniment of Jewish orthodoxy," he felt, "as was 
dog Latin of Catholic orthodoxy, and the poorest imagina- 
ble translation of the Psalms of Scotch Presbyterianism/' 

It would, however, be unfair to Wise to infer that his 
discomfiture in the Orthodox synagogue was caused solely 
by snobbishness. Wise noted deeper inadequacies. He had 
an abiding respect for the exacting test of consequences. 
He could see immediately that what was needed was a 
minhag America, that is, an American rite, a Judaism 
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that stood on historic ground and possessed a universal 
dimension and yet was suited for America and had in it 
something of the spirit of America. He was not compla- 
cently pleased with what he saw, but neither was he dis- 
tressed. He was convinced that Judaism could find a home 
in America and that he, Isaac Mayer Wise, was destined 
to be one of the builders of this home. 



No particularly pleasant task awaited Isaac Mayer Wise 
as he assumed the functions of rabbi at Beth El in Albany. 
The congregation was poor and included among its mem- 
bers few who could appraise Wise for what he really was. 
Beth El was a young congregation, having received its 
charter in 1838. Services were at first conducted in hired 
rooms. In the autumn of 1838 the congregation bought a 
small building and in 1841 a larger one. In 1843 it pur- 
chased a plot of land for a cemetery. In that year the 
congregation imposed upon its members an annual tax of 
six dollars. When Wise was chosen rabbi, its income was 
still severely limited. His salary was modest two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year and the agreement stipu- 
lated that he also conduct a school for the Jewish children 
of Albany with an annual stipend of nine dollars for each 
pupil. There were days of disappointment and there were 
sleepless nights and even moments of wavering when 
Wise was tempted to leave the rabbinate and to prepare 
for a career in law. 

His congregation consisted mostly of peddlers, simple 
folk with a minimum of religious requirements and cul- 
tural needs. They adhered to Orthodox ritual, clinging 
tenaciously to custom and the habits of their forefathers 
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when they did not interfere with the practical exigencies 
of their new life and surroundings. Wise found himself, 
therefore, engaged in a dual effort at reform. On the one 
hand, he was concerned with the moral and spiritual 
condition of his congregation and chastised its members 
for the ease with which they ceased to observe the Sab- 
bath; he insisted that "one could not be a Jew unless he 
kept the Ten Commandments." He was displeased by the 
excessive time they devoted to cardplaying, by the wide- 
spread frequenting of saloons, and by the lowering of 
standards in their personal conduct. To Wise these mat- 
ters were important; he realized soon enough that with- 
out personal morality of the highest order and without a 
discipline in daily living there was little hope of pre- 
serving Judaism in Albany or elsewhere in America. 

On the other hand, Wise was equally interested in 
affecting a modification in the services and ritual of the 
synagogue in America, and he availed himself of the 
opportunity in Albany to try out some of his plans on a 
smaller scale. The only way Reform could be accom- 
plished was by introducing reforms. He began by organ- 
izing a choir, by accustoming his congregation to the 
weekly sermon, and by the excision of certain traditional 
Hebrew prayers. Many other changes were to follow be- 
fore long the abolition of the women's curtained gal- 
lery, the elimination of the sale of mitzuot, the use of an 
organ, the Confirmation of boys and girls. Reform was no 
stranger to America, and Wise began in Albany in 1847 
a conscious and consistent attempt to reconstruct Judaism. 

Wise embarked upon his program of Reform immedi- 
ately, even before he could get to know his congregation 
and to learn more about the background of his flock. For 
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one thing, Wise was certain that the wisdom and per- 
tinence of Reform were self-evident and that there was no 
special need to prepare the members of his congregation 
for its inauguration in Albany. He was confident that it 
was necessary only to state concretely and specifically 
what had to be done and agreement would naturally en- 
sue. There was no doubt in Wise's mind that the occasion 
was ripe and that he was the one to pluck the plum from 
the tree and put it on the table before the congregation 
of Beth EL 

Behind Wise's trust and impatience there was an over- 
arching idea the idea of the Emancipation. Indeed, it 
was more than an idea; it was for him a way of life. It 
spelled out to him the annulment of the ghetto and all 
that it represented seclusion, separateness, estrange- 
ment from European culture, deprivation of rights. 
Emancipation stood for all of this and not merely for a 
part of it. Where some aspects of the old separateness still 
prevailed, the ghetto was yet an actuality. Jews in Amer- 
ica in Albany suffered no abrogation of rights, were 
not cut off from the privileges of full citizenship, but in- 
sofar as they clung to their outlandish customs and held 
on to beliefs in defiance of reason, thus alienating them- 
selves from the community, they were in effect living in a 
ghetto of their own making. 

Reform, as Wise saw it, was complementary to Eman- 
cipation. And on the social and pragmatic level decorum 
was the heart of Reform. It was to him at once an urgent 
reality and a comprehensive symbol. As a reality it meant 
relinquishing the manners and peculiarities, the easy fa- 
miliarity and consequent discourtesies, the shouting and 
noisiness which resulted from the crowded, introverted 
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existence in the ghetto. As a symbol it suggested the whole- 
hearted acceptance of the Emancipation and the willing- 
ness to measure up to its implications and imperatives. 
The Emancipation was the gift of the forward-looking 
nations to the Jew; decorum, as a comprehensive symbol, 
was autoemancipation, the Jew's part in the wonderful 
drama of Emancipation. 

Wise was convinced that only thus could the younger 
generation in Europe or America, in Albany or New 
York or whatever the place be held within the house of 
Judaism; this could be done only if the windows of the 
house were kept open toward the world and not covered 
so as to shut out the world. Reform was mandatory here 
and now at first not so much in matters of theology, 
but more so in matters of ritual and ceremony and de- 
corum as they affected the services and conduct in the 
synagogue and, to an extent, in the home. This was not 
to be postponed if Judaism was to live on and prosper in 
America beyond the generation of immigrants. 

Before he could strike roots in Albany, all of Wise's 
thinking and some of his experiences pointed toward 
Reform toward its need and desirability. Occasionally 
missionaries would visit Albany and they were invariably 
"fundamentalist." They made little headway: they could 
not reach the Orthodox Jew with his firm beliefs, with 
his Torah and Halakah, and they could not draw the 
non-Orthodox Jew who was unresponsive to the "funda- 
mentalist" type of religion, Hebraic or Christian. There 
was, however, at the time a liberal movement in Protes- 
tantism, particularly in New England, and Wise naturally 
had much sympathy for it and was probably somewhat 
influenced by it. And he was shrewd enough to discern in 
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it a greater threat to Judaism in America, though it sent 
no missionaries, than in the avowed efforts of evangelical 
Protestantism with its missionaries. 



Wise's earlier reforms were of a local character and 
had no signal influence outside Albany. However, before 
the end of 1848 he had become a controversial figure in 
American Judaism, and some of his proposals w r ere to 
arouse both admiration and anger. By then he knew he 
would "divide this American Judaism into two inimical 
camps, and they shall overcome the abominable indif- 
ference, repair the damages, and achieve the triumph of a 
new life by fight and struggle." 

A publication, the Occident, brought Wise's most cher- 
ished ideas to the attention of a larger audience than he 
could command at Albany. The only Jewish paper in 
America at the time, it was edited in Philadelphia by an 
adherent of Orthodoxy, Isaac Leeser. A friend of Wise's 
took it upon himself to send Leeser the manuscript of 
two lectures which Wise had delivered in Albany. Al- 
though the friend made it look like a report, Wise was 
truly surprised when the issue with his first article reached 
him. Some of his reforms were urged and explained in the 
article and among them was the plea that the prayer for 
the restoration of the sacrifices in the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem be eliminated. Leeser disagreed strongly with Wise 
and repudiated his view in the very same issue (as he did 
sometime later when he published another article of 
Wise's in which he rejected the concept of a personal 
Messiah). 

Leeser and Wise then entered into an extended cor- 
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respondence, and finally Leeser visited Wise and invited 
him, despite their differences, to assume the editorship of 
a department in the Occident devoted to philosophical 
and theological aspects of Judaism. Leeser was no match 
for Wise in sharpness of mind or in scholarship. Yet the 
portrait of Leeser in Wise's Reminiscences is condescend- 
ing and does not do full justice to Leaser's stature. Leeser 
(1806-1868) was born in Germany, came as a young man 
to the United States, and remained Orthodox throughout 
his life. He founded the Occident in 1843 and kept it 
going, under great difficulties, till his death. He translated 
the Hebrew Bible into English, and was deeply concerned 
with Jewish education. And he shared with Wise one 
dream: both were interested in a union of all congre- 
gations in the United States to enrich the religious ex- 
perience of American Jews. Leeser had initiated such an 
attempt in 1841, in the wake of the Damascus affair, but 
it was unsuccessful. 

Wise published his famous and premature call for 
union in the Occident in December 1848. The call had 
all the fire of conviction and all the eloquence of expres- 
sion characteristic of Wise at his best. In it were already 
foreshadowed the three enterprises which he regarded as 
the indispensable means for spiritual progress: first, the 
union of congregations; second, a union of rabbis, func- 
tioning through a conference; third, a college for the ade- 
quate education of rabbis and as a repository of Jewish 
knowledge in America. 

Wise's call caused only a minor stir. There was antago- 
nism and, at the mildest, aloofness from the congregations 
in New York. Wise's plea was addressed to all congre- 
gations, Orthodox and liberal, and it was natural that he 
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should be charged on the pages of the Occident, itself 
Orthodox, with a preference for, and the advocacy of, 
Reform. His reply was reasonable and showed admirable 
restraint: "To be sure, I am a reformer, as much as our 
age requires; because I am convinced that none can 
stop the stream of time, none can check the swift wheels 
of the age; but I have always the Halakah [traditional 
law] for my basis; I never sanction a reform against the 
Din [law]/' 

Wise was bitterly disappointed at the lack of response. 
Yet there were reasons enough to defeat his proposal. The 
New York congregations were reluctant to heed a call 
from a rabbi in Albany and published in a journal in 
Philadelphia. Although there was considerable truth in 
Wise's picture of Jewish life, there was also some exag- 
geration in it, and he had felt from the very beginning an 
antipathy toward New York which crept into all his later 
dealings with its Jewish congregations. Wise did not ap- 
praise accurately the need for union and he suggested it 
when the occasion was not yet ripe. His call was addressed 
to all congregations and it is not quite clear whether he 
was talking of formal union without commitments on the 
part of the various congregations or of a "substantive" 
union with authority for the central organization. What- 
ever the case may have been, the Jewish congregations 
were not ready. And there had been nothing in the recent 
past of the synagogue to warrant union. The total absence 
of a hierarchy in Judaism and the complete independence 
of each synagogue represented a kind of religious democ- 
racy which did not predispose Jews toward the idea of 
union culminating in a central organization with power. 
History had taught them that the best way to preserve 
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union in spirit, in fundamental belief, in Judaism as a 
way of life was to avoid arbitrary organizational union, 
leading only too often to schisms, division, and conflict. 



The years 1848 and 1849 were trying ones for Wise. 
Besides the utter failure of his effort to bring about a 
union of congregations and the difficulties that he had 
with his own congregation, there was the sudden death of 
his little daughter Laura. There w r ere moments when his 
hope almost ebbed away completely and he seriously 
thought of giving up altogether the rabbinate. He even 
attempted to become adept in the practical arts of dis- 
cretion and moderation, to accommodate himself to his 
congregation and accept things as they were. The fall of 
1848 found him a half-dead apostle of peace, submissive, 
humble, and despairing. ". . . Not one of the hundreds 
who heard me preach from the pulpit or jest lightsomely 
in society at that time," he wrote, "understood my state 
of mind. My sufferings were my own." 

This was only a temporary mood. It was not in Wise's 
nature to be "submissive, humble, and despairing." Be- 
fore long his sermons again became exhortations: "I did 
not cease preaching on light and progress with all my 
might. I spoke from the pulpit clearly and unreservedly 
in accordance with my innermost convictions, and cared 
little how much the people protested/' 

Wise's passion for reform was unabated and the peda- 
gogic preparation of his congregation for such reform was 
not always in his mind. Having decided that it was neces- 
sary and desirable, it did not matter that the members of 
his congregation had thus far adhered to Orthodox ritual 
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and could perceive neither the letter nor the light of his 
message. Little jealousies and resentments, the constant 
connivances and petty conspiracies present whenever 
there is some opportunity to achieve status and position 
by pushing others into the background, also made Wise's 
lot uneasy. 

Wise continued with his program of reform despite 
odds and obstacles. He was anxious to convert the cere- 
mony of Bar Mitzvah into one of Confirmation into a 
meaningful event for the child, parents, and community; 
to associate it with Shabuoth, the holiday of harvest and 
Torah in the late spring (six weeks after Passover); and 
to extend the ceremony to girls, who had always been 
excluded from it. Among the Orthodox a Jewish boy, on 
attaining his thirteenth year, was regarded as capable of 
assuming religious obligations, as ready for active mem- 
bership in the community of Israel. The event was sol- 
emnized on the Sabbath following his birthday by calling 
up the boy to participate in the reading of the weekly 
portion of the Torah and to chant the Prophetic passage, 
the Haftorah. From then on the boy wore phylacteries 
during the morning prayers, was eligible for a minyan 
(the "quorum" of ten males necessary for public wor- 
ship), and was required to fast on the Day of Atonement. 
In brief, he was now a "son of the commandment," 
responsible for any dereliction in the performance of his 
duties. In Orthodox Judaism there was no provision for 
a commensurate ceremony for girls. It was unthinkable 
to an Orthodox Jew that the traditional Bar Mitzvah, 
based on the dictum in the Ethics of the Fathers that "at 
thirteen the age is reached for the fulfillment of the 
commandments/' be so modified that both boys and girls 
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of varied ages participate in a Confirmation once a year on 
Shabuoth. What Wise proposed seemed to some of them 
a supplanting of Bar Mitzvah, an unwarranted break with 
the hallowed past, with the ways of their ancestors. And 
there was commotion at Beth EL 

There was also discord among the congregation over a 
choir, and this became mixed up with other issues quite ex- 
traneous to it, and after many heartaches Wise won out. 
There is not always a recognizable distinction between the 
trivial and the significant; they often come together. The 
desirability of a choir could be quite obvious, but not the 
choir's assignment in the service. Wise wished to make 
changes in the sendee as he was setting up the choir; he 
intended to use the choir as a means for the inauguration 
of more basic reforms. He w r as eager to abbreviate the 
Hebrew prayers of the Sabbath and to eliminate some of 
the liturgical prayers of the holiday services (except for 
the High Holy Days) and to substitute for them German 
and English hymns to be sung by the choir. And this 
aroused serious opposition. 

In all likelihood the opposition was not based on clearly 
formulated reasons, and much of It was haphazard and 
willful. Yet it was more than that, and there was an in- 
gredient of honesty in it, and of an insight into the sub- 
stance of Jewish prayer. The Hebrew of the prayers is 
regarded by Jews as lashon kodesh,, as a holy language, and 
it possesses a dimension which transcends all "worldly" 
languages. Whether one understands the prayers word 
for word or not, in any case they do not carry with them 
the mundane associations that are inseparable from a 
spoken tongue; there is an apartness about them and a 
quality of sanctity. The singing of hymns in German and 
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English at Beth El was patterned after the Protestant 
service where it was appropriate, but it was a radical 
departure in the synagogue. When the controversy be- 
tween Wise and the Orthodox segment of his congre- 
gation became irrepressible, one of the charges preferred 
against him was the allegation that he had said in a ser- 
mon that prayer in a dead language is as useless as is 
the wearing of phylacteries and fringes. Wise's love of 
Hebrew was deep and his knowledge of it thorough, but 
his sudden curtailment of it in prayer at Beth El was 
bound to play into the hands of his opponents and to 
cause misunderstanding even among some of his support- 
ers. 

There was no dearth of difficulties in those early years 
in Albany for Wise. The condition of free, public educa- 
tion was then quite inadequate and Wise conducted a 
school which was called the Jewish Academy of Albany. 
He himself instructed the children in Hebrew and the 
religious subjects, and there were teachers for English, 
arithmetic, history, and geography. It was one of six all- 
day schools under Jewish auspices in the entire country 
at the time. (There were, besides Wise's academy, three 
in New York, one in Baltimore, and one in Cincinnati.) 
Upon graduation Wise tried to send his pupils to two 
higher institutions of learning in Albany. The parents 
were displeased and fearful that the children might be 
estranged from them. Wise charged them with a more 
practical concern an eagerness to put their children to 
work and thus derive financial benefit from them. That 
may have been partly true, but it could not have been 
wholly true. Indeed, Wise unwittingly confessed that 
there was a measure of justice in the apprehension 
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and complaint of the parents. In his Reminiscences he 
recalled: "I thought to myself, these children will 
be brought into new surroundings, their views will be 
changed, and they will be lifted out of the lower strata 
of society." Wise was too eager to get on with his reforms, 
and could not find the patience to linger a little longer. 
It was on this occasion that he wrote: "I did not cease 
preaching on light and progress with all my might. I 
spoke from the pulpit clearly and unreservedly in accord- 
ance with my innermost convictions, and cared little how 
much the people protested." 

A personal tragedy helped to fan the flames of dissen- 
sion and strengthened the hands of those who wished to 
abolish Wise's principal reforms. In 1849 Wise's young- 
est child, Laura, only two years old, took sick and died of 
cholera within twenty-four hours. Isaac Mayer Wise, with 
his adamant spirit, shook and trembled with all his 
being almost to the breaking point. It was as if something 
within himself had died and as if an abyss of utter dark- 
ness had opened up before him. This was a moment for 
friendship and comfort, for the unspoken word that is 
yet healing, and for the quiet sympathy that is a sharing 
of anguish. But there was no healing and there was no 
sharing, and neither Wise nor his congregation was blame- 
less. In his devotion to Reform, from the aspect of an 
uncompromising rationalism, neither life nor death could 
deflect Wise from his chosen path and his appointed task. 

Among Orthodox Jews the most profound and sacred 
tradition associated with mourning is the saying of Kad- 
dishy ostensibly a prayer for the dead, but really a philo- 
sophical reconciliation to the universe which is our home 
and to the God of the universe. This Wise could acclaim 
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and accept, but he refused to observe two other Orthodox 
customs kriah, the rending of a garment, and shiva, sit- 
ting on the floor (or on a low stool close to the floor). 
They seemed to him unworthy of a man of reason. As one 
with learning and with an enlightened religion Wise was 
able to dispense with all that was in discord with the 
dictates of his reason. But as shepherd of a flock of simple 
folk he might have been more responsive to the need for 
such symbolic acts with their deep associated values. And 
so there was dissension, and the more boorish among the 
members of his congregation utilized the occasion for a 
violent attack upon his innovations and for a campaign 
to reintroduce the prayers containing the references to a 
personal Messiah. 



Oddly enough, the greatest storm was caused by Wise's 
controversy with a Christian clergyman. The clergyman 
was secretary of the Presbyterian synod of the state of 
New York and, together with several colleagues, wrote 
a pamphlet which was a sort of manifesto to American 
Jews urging them to enter his church as a body. At the 
request of Leeser, Wise published a series of powerful 
polemical articles in the Occident^ scrutinizing the New 
Testament and putting the scalpel to the Westminster 
Confession. The upshot of the articles, however, was such 
that Wise brought down upon his head the wrath of Jew- 
ish Orthodox believers, who were as unhappy about his 
views as were Christians. In the course of his discussion 
he dismissed cherished dogmas of the inflexible funda- 
mentalists in all churches, especially the treasured doc- 
trine of miracles. And he not only questioned the notion 
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of Jesus' divinity but declared the entire concept of a 
personal Messiah to be a figment of the imagination, a 
poetical fancy. 

The series was praised by Theodore Parker, but mem- 
bers of his own congregation and many Jews elsewhere 
did not know what to make of it. They were shocked 
because, for one thing, they were unaccustomed to hear- 
ing such strangely radical notions from the mouth or 
pen of an ordained rabbi. In moments of sober, skepti- 
cal thinking now and then some of them might im- 
pugn conventional doctrine, but for a rabbi to differ so 
seriously and widely from the accepted teachings and to 
announce it publicly was to arouse grave suspicions and 
worries in their minds as to the final outcome of the whole 
matter. Wise's Albany congregation consisted of "ped- 
dlers" and "small storekeepers" who were reared in Europe 
and forsook many of the "old ways" in America but could 
not be weaned from them wholly and were not prepared 
for Wise's intellectual Judaism, for his religion of reason. 
Unable to ascend to his height, they could not feel secure 
without the beliefs and ritual that he asked them to aban- 
don. It was not amplification of their own incidental 
doubts, if such they had, that they wanted, but assurance 
and comfort in what they were doing in the New World 
and a kind of quiet justification for the duality in their 
living, such as the violation of the Sabbath for economic 
purposes and the simultaneous clinging to much that was 
Orthodox in belief and ceremony. 

In the second place, Wise's congregation was fearful 
that their rabbi's sharp criticism of doctrines that were 
common to Judaism and Christianity and his merciless 
analysis of some that were unique to Christianity might 
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affront their neighbors and call forth resentment. These 
men and women were immigrants and they had found in 
America a home and genuine freedom, and yet they could 
not forget altogether that they were, to an extent, stran- 
gers; nor could they appreciate to the fullest degree all 
the nuances and all the ramifications of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution with its provision for the sepa- 
ration of church and state. Centuries of experience in 
other lands had taught the Jew to leave "well enough 
alone" and to be especially circumspect in affairs of reli- 
gion. They felt in their very bones that the less intrusion 
into such affairs the better and that no intrusion was best 
of all. Christianity to them was Orthodox Christianity; 
they could hardly distinguish Protestantism from Ca- 
tholicism, except in superficial details. They were una- 
ware of the presence of liberal trends in Protestantism, 
and could not guess that Wise's opinions might arouse 
approval among the adherents of these trends. 

Actually Wise was in the company of a considerable 
number of Protestant thinkers who were re-examining 
and reinterpreting the very basis of Christianity from the 
aspects of reason and morality. These men had renounced 
Calvinism with its concepts of total depravity, vicarious 
atonement, and predestination. William Ellery Channing 
(1780-1842) carried over the secular ideals of the Amer- 
ican Revolution into the realm of religion and stressed 
in the name of reason the supreme worth of man and 
the infinite goodness of God. Theodore Parker (1810- 
1860) "naturalized" religion altogether in his famous 
lecture of 1841, "The Transient and the Permanent in 
Christianity"; in his judgment, what was permanent in 
Christianity was the core of all enlightened religion, and 
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this core was neither theological nor supernatural but 
ethical and rational and humanist. For Channing and 
Parker the divinity of Jesus did not lie in his origin but 
in the character of his life and the moral excellence of 
his teachings. Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887) did not 
relinquish his faith in the divinity of Jesus, but he re- 
pudiated emphatically the Calvinist version of Christian- 
ity with its tenets of original sin and eternal damnation. 
He preached instead the Universalist doctrine of divine 
love and forgiveness. 

The members of Wise's congregation had heard noth- 
ing of this, and could not even if they had been better 
informed make out exactly what it meant. In their own 
surroundings they knew only one kind of Christianity as 
they knew only one kind of Judaism, and they were 
baffled and worried by Wise's views. 



From 1848 to 1850 Wise accomplished a good deal. 
Some of his principal reforms were already thought out 
and put into practice, such as the weekly sermon, the 
shortening of the Hebrew prayers, the employment of a 
choir, the plain reading of the Torah and the prayers, 
and the substitution of Confirmation for Bar Mitzvah. He 
had also taken a definite stand on such basic issues as the 
expectation of a personal Messiah and the literal credence 
in miracles, and had rejected in a public manner the 
customs of kriah and shiva. Both the praise that these 
acts and professions called forth and the opposition that 
they engendered helped to indicate to Wise the extent 
of his undertaking and the road to follow. But these 
years were not happy ones; they were a period of experi- 
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mentation, of seeking, of adjustment without the suitable 
materials always at hand and without comrades always 
at one's side. There were hours of aw T ful loneliness and 
there was often dismay. He was moved to compassion for 
his wife, w T ho was a precious and loyal helpmate, and the 
agony of his little girl's death would grip him again and 
again. He sought refuge elsewhere, away from it all 
from the quarrels and the sight of the members of his 
congregation. He spent many hours each day at the li- 
brary and was fortunate in his friendship with several 
men of present and later prominence, and could talk with 
them in the language of ideas. On the advice of one of 
these friends, he began to read in mythology and found it 
to his taste and was absorbed in the study of it for three 
years. It was a relaxation for him and it also gratified his 
constant hunger for knowledge; it provided an anthropo- 
logical foundation for his criticism of Orthodoxy in all 
religions and authenticated his own liberal beliefs. 

He found greatest diversion, however, in a German 
Literary Society. In the autumn of 1848, after the defeat 
of the revolutionary forces in central Europe, there was 
an influx of immigrants from these countries. They were 
intelligent, progressive, with fresh interests, and there 
was a sufficiently large group of them in Albany to form a 
society. Years later Wise wrote: "For me the society was 
an oasis in the wilderness; for there I found myself among 
my best, truest, and warmest friends, with whom I could 
exchange ideas freely." It was more than the exchange 
of free ideas that gave Wise a sense of peace. It was the 
evocation of a mood, the re-creation of an atmosphere, 
the renewed intimacy of a culture the mood and atmos- 
phere and culture of his youth. It was another and a 
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final chance to speak the language he knew as a child 
and to sing the songs he chanted as a boy. It was another 
chance to linger for a while in the atmosphere of his 
youth. 

There was some relief in his absorption in mythology 
and the German Literary Society, in his conversations 
with his friends at the library. But it was not enough to 
dispell his dissatisfaction. In spite of it all he was despond- 
ent and began to waver in his allegiance to his chosen 
profession. His salary w T as inadequate and he was com- 
pelled to supplement his income as rabbi by writing for 
newspapers and by giving private lessons. And for a while 
he did considerable reading in Kent and Blackstone in 
preparation for a career in law. But his melancholy did 
not subside and his physical condition grew worse; his 
doctor was alarmed and recommended that he go South 
for several weeks. Wise took the journey suggested by 
his doctor, and not only did it expedite his recovery, but 
indeed it changed the very course and tenor of his life. 



Ill 
TLte Break at Albany 



DURING the first phase of his rabbinate in Al- 
bany Wise had put into practice some of the rudimentary 
reforms of his program for an American Judaism; and he 
did it against enormous odds and at great personal cost 
in sorrow, grief, and tension. Wise now needed a breath- 
ing spell, a period of detachment and dissociation from 
his burdens in Albany and from the petty wranglings with 
members of his congregation. He was bitterly opposed 
not only by the Orthodox group, but also by some who 
resented his authority and his towering personality which 
overshadowed them completely and squeezed power out 
of their hands. Wise needed a respite from all of this, and 
it was good for him to come face to face with the larger 
America he had not yet learned to know intimately. In 
this more spacious setting he could reflect upon the 
broader aspects of Reform and examine its more challeng- 
ing proposals. The visit to Washington was therefore 
truly a turning point in his career, and though later on 
his quarrels at Beth El were far more serious, leading to 
an open split in his congregation, he could take them in 
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stride and do what he felt had to be done without trepida- 
tion and without undue anxiety. 

During the trip Wise realized that his illness was im- 
aginary, that it was of the mind and not of the body, 
brought on by the constant condition of discontent and by 
an unclear perspective. He recovered quickly and fully 
because the trip helped him to get rid of the roots of the 
malady. And when he returned to Albany, to his wife and 
children, and to his friends, there was a smile on his 
face and a brightness in his heart, and he did not fear the 
future. 



Wise spent eight magnificent days in Washington, and 
w r hatever ties he may still have had to Europe were now 
completely dissolved. He had thought of himself as an 
American while yet in Bohemia and he cherished the new 
land from the very beginning. But there are degrees and 
levels of loyalty and love, and there must have been mo- 
ments of wistful longing for the sights and sounds and 
places of his youth. So too, in the hours of trial and de- 
spair he had found peace in the German Literary Society. 

His stay in Washington was an epilogue and a prelude 
it was the end of all memories of Europe and it was 
the genuine introduction to a mature and abiding attach- 
ment to the country of his choice, to America. It was the 
spring of 1850 and the sky of Washington, as of all the 
States, was darkened with the portentous clouds of a storm 
that was to be irrepressible, but men hoped at the time 
that it could be avoided or at least mitigated. There 
were giants in the Senate the dying Calhoun, Clay as 
the master of compromise, Seward and Sumner as the 
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apostles of abolition, and Webster as the great orator and 
mediator. 

Wise, a rabbi from Albany, not yet a citizen, met all of 
them, was treated by them courteously and respectfully, 
and was introduced to Zachary Taylor, the President, and 
Fillmore, the Vice-President. But it was not the personal 
honor that impressed Wise, although he was sensitive to 
such matters. It was the stature of the men in whose hands 
lay the destiny of the land, the quality of their minds 
which were preoccupied with essential problems of hu- 
man freedom and national survival, the depth of their 
convictions which entailed supreme sacrifices of prestige 
and possession. He spent eight days in Washington and 
all of them in the Senate, first to come and last to leave. 
From then on Wise never spoke of America imperson- 
ally; it was always "we." From then on America was his 
promised land and Washington was his Jerusalem. 

Before his journey was over Wise knew that Reform 
was good for America and that whatever might befall 
him, he had no alternative but to serve as a leader and 
prophet of Reform. While in Washington he received 
an invitation to visit Charleston (whose Jewish commu- 
nity had ranked first in size and distinction in early nine- 
teenth-century America) and to address its Reform con- 
gregation. This congregation established in 1750 was 
composed largely of Jews of Spanish-Portuguese de- 
scent and was no stranger to Reform. As early as 1824 a 
group of forty-seven members, mostly younger people, 
had petitioned the governing board of the synagogue to 
institute certain changes. The group objected to the sale 
of honors on the Sabbath and holidays, to the lack of de- 
corum in worship, to the use of Spanish in the services 
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(which only a few, if any, understood), to the length of 
the prayers. The petition was rejected by the president 
as unconstitutional, and so the group with an initial 
membership of ten, which rose to fifty in less than a year 

set itself up as the "Reformed Society of Israelites" 
and founded its own congregation. Services were con- 
ducted in a rented hall and some drastic reforms were in- 
troduced, such as worshiping with uncovered heads and 
the use of music. Under the leadership of Isaac Harby, 
the noted journalist, critic, and playwright, a sort of creed 

"Articles of Faith" was adopted. This was patterned 
after the Thirteen Articles of Maimonides, with some 
omissions and some deviations; immortality of the soul 
was substituted for physical resurrection; only the Deca- 
logue rather than the entire Torah was declared to be 
of direct divine origin; no reference was made to the be- 
lief in a personal Messiah and no mention was included of 
Israel's special election. Harby left Charleston for New 
York in 1828 (where he died several months later), and 
the society began to decline; in 1838 it ceased to exist. Its 
members rejoined their former congregation, but in 1836 
Beth Elohim was itself reorganized upon a basis of Re- 
form and appointed Gustav Poznanski as its rabbi. From 
then on the story of Reform continued uninterruptedly in 
Charleston. At the time of Wise's visit March 1850 
Beth Elohim had already inaugurated the most far-reach- 
ing reforms in American Judaism, such as the elimination 
of the observance of the second day of festivals and the 
introduction of worship with uncovered heads. (The prac- 
tice of worshiping with uncovered heads was initiated by 
Temple Har Sinai in Baltimore in 1842 and by the Ber- 
lin Reform Congregation in 1845.) 
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Wise's first talk was delivered on Saturday morning. 
The temple was an imposing structure, unlike his own 
in Albany, and the audience which filled the temple was 
aristocratic to the core, among them a colonel. And there 
were some Christians present too. Wise was a little fright- 
ened as he confronted this group; here he was an outsider, 
less than four years in the country, and his audience, all 
of ancient vintage, scions of the finest families, and of 
strong and firm roots in the land. Yet he overcame his 
trepidation. Wise's method was characteristic of the man, 
and is forgivable for its childlike simplicity. He sum- 
moned his courage by saying to himself: "I am your teacher 
and master; I speak and you listen." 

Leeser arranged for Wise's invitation to Charleston 
to pit him against Dr. Morris Jacob Raphall (1798-1868), 
who was then lecturing for the Orthodox. Leeser had a 
high regard for Wise and was not willing to yield his own 
position as leader of America's Orthodoxy to Raphall. 
Indeed, Dr. Raphall, who had come from England for a 
series of talks, had just been appointed rabbi of Congrega- 
tion B'nai Jeshurun in New York, and soon achieved a 
reputation as the most eminent Orthodox rabbi. After 
Wise's first speech, Raphall attacked Reform; Wise re- 
torted in the temple; and so it went on for a week. Wise 
and Raphall had occasion to meet on neutral ground in a 
private home and were quite friendly to each other. Ra- 
phall admonished Wise almost as an older brother: 
". . . you have ranged yourself on the wrong side, for 
Reform has no future in America." And Wise promptly 
replied: "But, Doctor, God willing, we will see within 
ten or twenty years what will be left in America of Jewish 
Orthodoxy." To Wise's credit it must be added that when 
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he was alone later that night, his glib answer did not 
sound very satisfying. And he tells us: "I could not sleep 
that night. On the one hand, my conscience troubled me. 
Why shall I disturb the people in their religious convic- 
tions? On the other hand, the impulse to progress left me 
no peace. Here I thought of Seward. He, too, stands alone, 
thought I." 

The most dramatic event that occurred in Charleston 
during Wise's stay was one in which he did not participate 
directly but of which he was a spectator. He also became 
involved in its stirring termination. It was a debate be- 
tween Raphall and Poznanski, the leader of Beth Elohim. 
Doubtless Wise was the most competent person to wage 
battle with Raphall; he was equipped for it in knowledge 
and in the clarity of his position. And he had been invited 
to Charleston as a sort of expert in Reform. The debate, 
however, had already been planned and it would have 
been an affront to substitute him for Poznanski. Nor was 
Poznanski a nonentity. As things turned out he was su- 
perior to Raphall as a skilled and disciplined speaker. 
This is Wise's description of the two speakers: "Raphall, 
a rotund little man with a black velvet skullcap on his 
head, sat at the head of the table. Next to him, Poznanski 
in full dress, stiff, cold and self-satisfied." 

Notwithstanding Wise's disparaging remarks the de- 
bate must have been truly exciting and fraught with se- 
rious meaning for the listeners. As Raphall and Poznanski 
argued with each other they must have seen in memory 
other debates in other ages and other lands where their 
forefathers were coerced by state and church to defend 
their religion not as equals but as recipients of the charity 
of tolerance and as the objects of an angry condescension. 
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And now they talked in this free land, as equals among 
equals, for their own brothers and sisters, on the mil- 
lennial tenets of their faith. This was no delightful col- 
loquy on issues that were of small import to speakers and 
hearers. Much was at stake: the treasured values of the 
past, the rich promise of the future. And it is not at all 
hard to understand why it ended abruptly and discour- 
teously. Raphall brought the debate to a sudden close by 
turning to Poznanski and to Wise and then to the public 
and asking two questions: "Do you believe in the personal 
Messiah?" "Do you believe in the bodily resurrection?" 
Wise did not hesitate with his "no." Thereupon Raphall 
rushed out of the hall. The debate was over in Charles- 
ton; it was to go on elsewhere, until Wise's "no" became 
a feature of Reform, and a distinction between it and 
Orthodoxy. 

Wise had his day too; on the following Sabbath he 
preached at the temple. He was in splendid form. And 
he left Charleston a healthier and happier man than he 
had been in months. 



Wise's happiness did not last long. On his return to 
Albany in the spring of 1850 he was offered and he 
tentatively accepted the position of rabbi in Charleston. 
But his entire congregation urged him to stay on at Al- 
bany. Wise acquiesced despite his presentiment that he 
would ultimately regret it. He was then re-elected rabbi 
of Beth El for a term of three years. 

Dissension in the congregation was inevitable. Beth El 
was a synagogue divided; it comprised in its member- 
ship a majority whose background and upbringing were 
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Orthodox and who remained such, notwithstanding all 
the innovations, and it also had a considerable number 
who were inclined to Reform. Wise tried to hold them 
together in the belief that Reform represented the future 
of American Judaism. Trouble was brewing all the time, 
and a ban issued against Wise by Raphall and the officers 
of the Orthodox congregation in Charleston most assur- 
edly did not allay it. The ban did not mince words: "Since 
Wise declared publicly and decidedly in Charleston that 
he does not believe in the personal Messiah nor in the 
bodily resurrection, he is no longer fit to act as rabbi or 
religious teacher of a Jewish congregation, and hence he 
should be removed from his post in Albany as soon as 
possible." 

The crisis came in July. Ironically enough, the im- 
mediate cause was Wise's insistence that all members of 
the board of Beth El observe the Sabbath. One of the 
members opened his store on Saturday and Wise was 
adamant that he either keep the Sabbath or resign from 
the board. The president of Beth El forbade Wise to 
preach at the next service, so that he might not denounce 
the member who was violating the Sabbath from the pul- 
pit. Meanwhile renewed attacks on Wise in the columns of 
the Asmonean proclaimed him a Deist. In sum, Wise was 
enmeshed in a tragicomical situation, in a ridiculous para- 
dox: the very people in his congregation who objected to 
his theological non-Orthodoxy were fighting him now be- 
cause he stood in all firmness and seriousness in defense 
of one of the foundations of Judaism the Sabbath. 

Wise's opponents, spurred by the president, preferred 
charges against him before the officers and board of Beth 
El, and finally on the very morning of the eve of Rosh 
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ha-Shanak (New Year) he was dismissed at a rump meet- 
ing of the board. Wise refused to recognize the legitimacy 
of the action, and during the services of the first day of 
Rosh ha-Shanah a scandalous riot broke out in the syna- 
gogue which only the police were able to quell. On the 
following day services were held at Wise's residence and 
the groundwork was laid for a new congregation. On that 
very Yom Kippur (the Day of Atonement) Wise's adher- 
ents prayed with their rabbi in a rented and improvised 
place of worship, and later Wise said of it: "On that Yom 
Kippur I saw American Judaism arise out of the grave, to 
go forth to ever new triumphs, and it has not deceived me 
in my expectations." 

That the rupture was genuine and not merely the result 
of caprice and connivance was confirmed by the fact that 
a majority stayed with Beth El and that shortly after 
Wise's severance from Beth El all the reforms that he had 
instituted were abrogated. The new congregation, which 
Wise named Anshe Emeth (Men of Truth), committed 
itself to Reform from the very beginning, and was the 
fourth such congregation in the United States; the others 
were in Charleston, Baltimore, and New York. 



Anshe Emeth throve, and luck too was on its side. In a 
little over a year by 1852 it had eighty members. 
The most*recent immigrants, following the revolutions of 
1848, brought with them to the new land the liberal ideals 
of that epoch and were therefore more receptive to Wise's 
reforms and far more sympathetic to his way of thinking. 
They readily acquiesced in his modification of traditional 
ritual and ceremonies and beliefs, and Wise could rely 
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upon their steadfast support. But above all Anshe Emeth 
was guided by a man of supreme organizational ability. 
Wise traveled in behalf of the new congregation; he visited 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; he 
spoke, preached, and lectured, with all income going to 
the fund of Anshe Emeth, and he obtained a considerable 
sum in contributions. 

On his return an opportunity presented itself to buy 
at a reasonable price a building that had served as a large 
Baptist church. And on October 3, 1851, the formal dedi- 
cation of Anshe Emeth was held. It was a splendid affair, 
one of the finest of its kind in Albany, and the most in- 
spiring and impressive the Jews of the city had ever wit- 
nessed. It was attended by a number of prominent peo- 
ple, Jews and Christians, by representatives of the mu- 
nicipality and the state. Lilienthal, Wise's stanch friend, 
spoke in German, and Wise preached in English. Wise's 
heart was full of joy and gratefulness, and his sermon 
was both moving and rich in content. It was a triumph 
for him personally and for the cause with which he 
had become identified, although the full sweetness of that 
victory was to be his thirty-four years later. On Decem- 
ber i, 1885, Beth El, Wise's old congregation which had 
disowned him, and Anshe Emeth, Wise's new congrega- 
tion which adored him, united as one congregation, Beth 
Emeth, the House of Truth. A new generation had arisen; 
the quarrels of yesteryear were just a memory to them or 
a story told by their elders, and Wise's reforms were 
neither heretical nor incomprehensible to them. 

By this time Albany had a Jewish population of about 
three thousand, and there were other congregations 
Bethel Jacob and B'nai Abraham, the first consisting 
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primarily of Polish Jews and the second of Russian Jews. 
They were both Orthodox and among their members were 
few, if any, of the younger folk. Reform had by then 
carved out for itself a position in American Judaism and 
held greater appeal for this younger generation brought 
up and educated in the new land. On May 23 and 24, 
1889, the new temple was dedicated and Wise was among 
those who participated in the celebration. 

One reform inaugurated by Anshe Emeth is forever 
linked with its name, and it transcends in importance all 
the incidents that Wise describes in detail in his Reminis- 
cences. In traditional Judaism women had enjoyed many 
rights, and several basic functions were accorded them in 
the home, in education, and in charity. Yet they had no 
part in public life at all and practically none in the syn- 
agogue. Indeed, they were completely excluded from the 
government of the synagogue and attendance even on 
the Sabbath was not mandatory. Women who did come 
to services were relegated to a curtained balcony in sepa- 
ration from the men. Women had no share in the reading 
of the Torah on the Sabbath, nor were they required to 
say the Kaddish, the prayer for the dead. Wise never 
wavered in his conviction that the Biblical eulogy of 
woman in the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs usually 
recited by Jews on the Sabbath eve, on their return home 
from the synagogue, as a token of respect and affection 
for their wives must be fully incarnated in deeds at 
home and synagogue. Anshe Emeth did precisely this, and 
abolished all "discriminations" against women. It was the 
first synagogue in America to establish family pews for 
husbands and wives and children to worship together and 
not apart from each other. The family pew has become a 
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kind of symbol and sanction of the equality of men and 
women in Reform Judaism (and although Reform has 
stopped short of ordaining women as rabbis, their role in 
the government of temples is real; in England, Lady Lil- 
lian Montague, a noble and saintly person, is at present 
a lay leader of Reform and was in 1942 president of the 
Jewish Religious Union of England). 



From the autumn of 1851 to 1854 Wise's life in Albany 
was happy. The storm in the summer of 1851 was sudden 
and severe, and it demanded all of Wise's strength and 
fortitude not to break under its impact. But it was short 
and left no scars beyond healing, and cleansed the atmos- 
phere in Albany. The years that followed were calm and 
peaceful and very fruitful for Wise. 

For one thing, he left Albany for a month right after 
the split to collect funds for the new congregation. It was 
a golden chance to forget the ills that had just befallen 
him. In Albany they seemed titanic and insurmountable; 
on his trip, as he traveled from city to city and met various 
people, they assumed proper size and he saw them for 
what they were. Everywhere, except in New York, he was 
greeted with respect and friendliness, and everywhere, in- 
cluding New York, the financial results were gratifying. 
He preached and lectured in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
was requested to revisit Philadelphia for additional lec- 
tures, and Rodef Shalom, where services were Orthodox, 
was eager to elect him as its rabbi. In Washington he 
met again Webster, who was then President Fillmore's 
Secretary of State, and saw the President, who informed 
him that he had decided to appoint him to a position in 
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the Library of Congress. Wise graciously declined all of- 
fers; he had now firmly decided to dedicate himself to 
his chosen calling no matter how adverse circumstances 
might be and to remain with Anshe Emeth until its ex- 
istence was assured. He was introduced by Webster to 
Judah P. Benjamin, then Senator from Louisiana, later 
Attorney General, Secretary of War, and Secretary of State 
respectively of the Confederacy. He was elated by Web- 
ster's comment: "I am able to offer you a number of posi- 
tions, but refrain from doing so. Your decision appears 
to be sublime." 

His journey was salutary in yet another way. It 
convinced him that Reform was no voice clamoring in 
the wilderness, that there was a receptivity for it. It must 
have been this realization, as well as his interest in the 
Occident and later his selection by the publisher of the 
Asmonean as editor of its theological and philosophical 
department, that prompted him to take his writing more 
seriously than he had ever done before. He was associated 
with the Asmonean, a journal that was sympathetic to 
Orthodoxy, for eighteen months. It is ample proof of the 
leap Wise's reputation must have made; even the Ortho- 
dox had to defer to his scholarship and his skill as a de- 
fender of Judaism and an interpreter of its doctrines 
and its values. During the eighteen months, from Septem- 
ber 1852 to April 1854, Wise wrote a prodigious number 
of articles, and he neglected none of his other tasks and 
duties, serving also as provisional chaplain of the Senate 
of the State of New York. 

In July 1851, Wise severed his connection with the 
Occident, but during that year he wrote for it a series of 
five articles in which he clarified some of his fundamental 
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beliefs. It constituted the substance of his book The Es- 
sence of Judaism, and much of it remained in his revised 
edition of it which appeared in 1872 under the title 
Judaism Its Doctrines and Its Duties. In these essays 
Wise summed up the teachings of Judaism in four chief 
ideas: the Oneness of God; the uniqueness of man as 
bearer of the divine image; man's capacity to choose be- 
tween good and evil and hence his accountability to God; 
Israel's election as a "light of the nations" in behalf of 
these eternal truths. These ideas remain constant in Wise's 
philosophy of Judaism: "These four truths are plainly 
announced in the Pentateuch, re-echoed by the Psalmist, 
and by all and each of the Prophets; nature and history 
do not merely not contradict them, but they are the living 
witnesses ... to the verity of all these four dogmas." 
He regards them as irreducible for Judaism and he makes 
morality dependent upon Theism, upon a belief in God as 
the first principle. Wise, despite his numerous disagree- 
ments with Orthodoxy, held the Sinaitic revelation to be 
authentic, and this might suggest why he felt that moral- 
ity was derivative from religion. 

Wise's association with the Asmonean began in Septem- 
ber 1852. He was already at work on the first volume of 
his history of the Jews, and naturally immersed himself 
again in the Bible. As an uncompromising Unitarian Wise 
was always concerned with the fascinating question as to 
how monotheistic Judaism supplied the basis for Chris- 
tian Trinitarianism. To the traditional Jew, the Hebrew 
Bible, especially the Pentateuch, is a body of divine law, 
is a guide to daily living, and even to the adherents of Re- 
form it is a set of principles that has relevance for all gen- 
erations. To the traditional Christian the Hebrew Bible, 
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the "Old Testament/* is the document whose primary 
merit lies in its adumbrations of Jesus as the Messiah, as 
the Son of God. Wise studied these passages exhaustively; 
he brought to bear upon them his knowledge of Hebrew 
and of the scholarship of his day. He kept coming back 
to the theme and wrote a book on it The Origin of 
Christianity. At this time he dealt with it in a series of 
articles in the Asmonean, analyzing passages in the Penta- 
teuch and in other books of the Bible. Inevitably there was 
adverse criticism, but what is remarkable is that a number 
of liberal Christian journals reprinted Wise's articles. 

And perhaps this was not so remarkable. A good deal 
of critical thinking was then going on in some sectors of 
Protestantism. Thus, for example, Parker advocated the 
view that the tales of miracles attributed to Jesus simply 
reflected popular notions of the Messiah, and he held 
that Jesus had no foreknowledge of his own death and 
resurrection. Parker inferred that these predictions were 
written much later. 



Wise's work on the first volume of his history absorbed 
almost his full attention and time in the productive years 
from the summer of 1851 to the end of 1853. He found 
great joy in it and balm; it gave his spirit wings and his 
mind peace. Yet it was not the peace of forgetfulness or 
of detachment from his own locale and his own season. 
His research and reflection took him back to the source 
and origin of Jewish history, but did not take him away 
from the present. He was trying to understand the present 
in the light of the past, which is not unusual, but what is 
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just as significant is that he was anxious to make sense of 
the past by seeing it with the eyes of the present. 

His work was to be a history of the Israelitish nation 
and the first volume began with Abraham and ended with 
the destruction of the First Commonwealth in 586 B.C.E. 
His choice of title was not fortunate; there was something 
remote and impersonal about it, as if it were not related 
at all to the Jews of his day. Perhaps Wise preferred to 
speak of the ancient Jews as an Israelitish nation so as to 
create no presumption that postexilic Jews in the Diaspora 
constituted in any manner a nation, and perhaps he liked 
the aristocratic sound of the phrase Israelitish nation. 
There was a blindness in Wise for the postexilic history 
of the Jews, and it is not wholly accidental that he never 
completed his work, bringing it only (in the second vol- 
ume) to the destruction of the Second Commonwealth in 
70 C.E. He parted with it on the very threshold of post- 
exilic history. 

Wise had no success in finding a publisher for his work, 
which was rejected as a "Godless book." Early in 1854, 
therefore, Wise published it at his own expense, in an 
edition of two thousand copies. In the Reminiscences he 
describes his attitude as follows: "I have written a book, 
it is true, that will shock the whole world, but they will 
have to pay for it nevertheless." It may well be that if 
Wise had been a man of excessive humility his book would 
not have seen the light of day. It did not shock the world 
nor did many buy it, nor, in honesty, does it have much 
worth today; but it did cause considerable commotion 
among both Jews and Christians. Severe criticism of it ap- 
peared in the Occident and the Asmonean. It was casti- 
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gated as heretical, as undermining the very foundations 
of tradition. Theodore Parker, however, the great reli- 
gious liberal, praised it but regretted that its tone was 
still too orthodox. 

Why the commotion? There were two main reasons. 
In the first place, Wise excluded miracles from his his- 
tory. He maintained in his introduction that miracles had 
no legitimacy in the domain of history, that even if one 
chose to believe in them they nonetheless were not sub- 
ject matter for the historian since their source was super- 
natural and their character was mystical. Wherever pos- 
sible he attempted to provide a rational explanation for 
events that had been acclaimed as miracles, and in nar- 
rating the events that occurred at Sinai he paraphrased 
the Biblical version without any comments of his own. He 
did not allow himself to be deflected from his viewpoint 
even in this, although personally he accepted the Sinaitic 
revelation. 

The strength and extent of antagonistic feeling aroused 
by his position on miracles surprised Wise. Yet he him- 
self accepted the Sinaitic revelation, although he was 
able to distinguish between history and that element in 
religion which is transcendent to history. His Jewish read- 
ers were not as adept in drawing the line of demarcation, 
and even in the minds of many liberal Protestants the 
issue was not definitively settled. Parker, of course, re- 
pudiated all miracles, whether relating to Moses or Jesus, 
but Parker was a spokesman of radical Unitarianism and 
at times seemed to stand altogether outside Christian- 
ity. But by contrast, earlier in the century in 1819 
Andrew Norton, the champion of the Orthodox wing in 
Unitarianism, had insisted that "if there are no miracles, 
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there is no religion." Even William Ellery Channing, 
apostle of reason in religion, wanted to preserve some of 
the miracles associated with Jesus. And in 1854 this mood 
still prevailed. 

In the second place, Wise set out to write his work 
from a democratic viewpoint. And democratic meant to 
him republican, antimonarchist. He was fighting the 
American Revolution of 1776 and the European revolu- 
tions of 1848 on the soil of ancient Israel. Wise intended 
to write a history of the people of Israel the way they 
lived and worked and groped toward a higher moral- 
ity rather than a history of dynasties and the conquests 
or defeats of kings. He drew up an indictment against the 
kings, not sparing Saul or David or Solomon. Wise wished 
not only to defend republicanism but to wash away the 
historical foundation for the belief in a personal Messiah. 
If the monarchy was contrary to Mosaic law and unwar- 
ranted, why then the Jewish and Christian credence in a 
Messiah of the stem of David had no solid basis. It be- 
came clear rather that what the Prophets had preached 
about was a Messianic era. 

This was no sheer stubbornness or one-sidedness on 
the part of Wise. His Jewishness and his transnational 
social ideals came together here as they usually did when 
he dealt with crucial issues. And the source of his ideals 
was, again as always, twofold the Prophetic vision of 
"a. new heaven and a new earth" and the hope for univer- 
sal human freedom engendered by the American and 
French Revolutions. There had been hours of darkness 
in Europe since the days of 1776 and 1789 the period 
of Metternich, the political tragedy of 1848. But as Wise 
looked at America he was certain that she remained loyal 
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to the cause of her own revolution, and in Europe too 
there were irrepressible movements toward liberation 
young Italy, young Hungary, and there were stirrings 
elsewhere. 

Wise had naturalized the Messianic dream. In America 
it seemed to him its fulfillment was in process and in the 
Europe of Mazzini and Kossuth there appeared to be also 
the promise of a speedy beginning. He was undermining 
the belief in a personal and transcendental Messiah, Jew- 
ish or Christian, outside of history and time, for the sake 
of a Messianic Age to be realized in history and time. 
Republicanism, after the pattern of the United States 
(and as he expected to see it in much of Europe) with 
its separation of church and state and its enshrinement 
of the individual conscience, with its gospel of equal op- 
portunity for all, with its open doors for the oppressed of 
Europe was almost synonymous in his mind with this 
Messianic Age. Wise felt about America very much as did 
the leaders of the congregation of Newport who declared 
to President Washington their conviction that this Federal 
Union is "the work of the great God, Who rules the arm- 
ies of heavens and among the inhabitants of the earth/' 
Wise was writing Jewish history not only for Jews (per- 
haps that is why he did not go beyond 70 C.E.) but also 
for Europe and America, with a message for them out of 
his interpretation of Jewish history. 



The controversy over his book did not dismay Wise, 
nor did its slow sale. His ideas were under discussion and 
his name was now familiar to many both Jews and 
Christians. He felt that he was emerging as an eminent 
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spokesman of American Judaism and as a writer of sub- 
stance, and thought of himself as the "spoiled darling of 
American Jewry." Yet it was with genuine surprise that 
he reacted to an invitation from the Bene Yeshurun syna- 
gogue in Cincinnati that he serve as its rabbi. The invita- 
tion reached him in September 1853; on October 27 he 
was unanimously elected and on his own terms rabbi, 
for life, of Bene Yeshurun. Wise visited Cincinnati during 
December, preached and lectured, returned to Albany, 
where he remained till April 19, 1854. On the last day 
of Passover, with a grateful and saddened heart, he de- 
livered his farewell address before Anshe Emeth. 



I V 

Tke Mature Years: 
Cincinnati 



IN Cincinnati Isaac Mayer Wise came into his 
own. He was thirty-five when he arrived there and he 
stayed on for forty-six years, until his death in 1900. Dur- 
ing this entire time he was rabbi of the congregation that 
had invited him in September 1853 to serve as its spiritual 
leader. These were decades of deep satisfaction and of 
remarkable productivity. There were still plenty of quar- 
rels and controversies. Wise laid the groundwork for Re- 
form's most important institutions in an uphill fight 
against opposition and envy and rivalry. There was, how- 
ever, one enormous difference between Albany and Cin- 
cinnati. Here uninterrupted harmony prevailed between 
Wise and his congregation. The battles were fought out- 
side the walls of his synagogue, indeed, beyond the gates 
of Cincinnati. Small wonder then that he loved the city, 
even though he complained that its climate was not the 
best for his health, and that he made it the home of his 
dearest project, the Hebrew Union College. 

In Cincinnati Wise revealed his many-sidedness as 
editor, organizer, lecturer, writer, teacher, stanch defender 
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of Judaism against its detractors everywhere and of Re- 
form within the house of Israel. His own synagogue was 
a religious laboratory in which he introduced almost all 
the practices of Reform. And above all in Cincinnati he 
was able to realize his cherished dreams the Union of 
Congregations, the Conference of Rabbis, and the col- 
lege. He was also instrumental in the preparation of a 
revised prayer book which he called Minhag America 
that is, the American rite, in the style of America. He 
published and edited a vigorous weekly, the Israelite, and 
made of it an organ of rational Judaism and a sledge ham- 
mer to batter down the foes of Judaism and Reform. He 
wrote prolifically, clarifying and systematizing in his books 
both the principles and the practices of Reform. 

Yet Wise had left Albany on April 20, 1854, with mis- 
givings and apprehension. He had engaged in a struggle 
and had won it, and now had in Anshe Emeth a con- 
gregation favorable to Reform. His new congregation, 
Bene Yeshurun, had not as yet embraced Reform and was 
temperately Orthodox. He was plunging into the un- 
known, perhaps into darkness, and what he had so pain- 
fully carved out for himself might now go down in ruins. 
Near the end of his trip, as he sat in a corner of the 
railroad station at Columbus, separated for a while from 
his wife and children, this fear and doubt welled up 
within him, and he wrote in his diary: "I am troubled 
with anxious forebodings, now that I approach my new 
home, which I will reach in a few hours. I cannot pierce 
the veil of the future. God wills that I should not. Where^ 
fore this fear? Is it the echo of the past, or a magical 
voice from the future? O Lord God, thou alone knowest." 

The metaphysical dimension of religion the sense of 
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man's aloneness and finitude in this limitless universe 
was not too prominent in Wise's thought. He was pre- 
occupied with the rational aspects of religion and with 
its import as a guide to moral living, and he was suspi- 
cious of all that might lead to obscurantism and mysti- 
cism. But his own heart and mind were sensitive to the 
depths and heights of religion, and he almost invariably 
chose the texts of his sermons from the Book of Psalms. 
There is something metaphysical in this passage, a recog- 
nition of man's predicament as he stands, despite all his 
knowledge and his partial mastery of nature, in total un- 
certainty of the future. Wise knew his own worth, but he 
was not given to self-pity, and his lament rises above the 
personal and takes on a universal note. Later Wise in- 
corporated these thoughts in the introduction to the mem- 
orial service for the dead Yizkor which he .prepared 
for his congregation. 

In the Reminiscences Wise gives a description of him- 
self as he looked at the time of his arrival in Cincinnati: 
"I was thin; my face was pale, my eyes were deep-set 
and encircled with blue rings; my hair was long and flow- 
ing; my glances were fiery, my lips colorless, my figure 
was bent and insignificant. I spoke only when I had to, 
and even then very little. I never experienced a desire to 
make myself agreeable." This description suggests that 
the new phase in his life began with trepidation, with a 
haunting feeling that he was venturing upon an uncharted 
course. Wise's physical condition did not altogether im- 
prove and he made several journeys for the sake of his 
health, but his state of mind changed soon enough for the 
better and he was happy as rabbi of Bene Yeshurun and 
did not regret his decision to leave the East. 
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Congregation Bene Yeshurun was organized in 1 840 and 
its synagogue was dedicated in 1 848, only six years before 
Wise's election as its rabbi. In 1854 it had one hundred 
and eighty members. With Wise at its helm, the number 
increased, and in 1866 the congregation built a new tem- 
ple, a magnificent structure that cost over a quarter of a 
million dollars. Regarded as a fine example of Moor- 
ish architecture, it was one of the largest temples in the 
United States. Wise's functions included also the super- 
vision of a day school, which existed until 1866, when 
Cincinnati's free public schools rendered it superfluous. 
It then became a religious Sabbath school for children. 

When Wise was invited to serve as its rabbi, Bene 
Yeshurun was Orthodox, but only mildly so, and probably 
out of habit. The leaders of the congregation were al- 
ready inclined toward Reform and were easily amenable 
to Wise's recommendations. Even before Wise appeared 
they made minor changes on their own responsibility. 
Doubtless they knew Wise would approve; they were aware 
of his doings in Albany, and in his lectures during his 
preliminary visit Wise disclosed his conception of Juda- 
ism. Although this voluntary movement in the direction 
of Reform was encouraging, Wise did not act precipitantly. 
He proposed reforms slowly over the years; only after the 
earlier ones had been thoroughly assimilated did he go on 
to the more complex. In Cincinnati he had a receptive 
and cooperative congregation, predisposed to his philos- 
ophy and willing to share with him in the interesting en- 
terprise of introducing innovations into the synagogue. 
But also he was more mature and more patient than he 
had been in Albany, and he prepared his congregation 
more carefully. 
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The congregation abolished without Wise's prodding 
the sale of the mitzvot, a feature of Orthodox syna- 
gogues, which had involved a kind of auctioning off of 
various roles in the ritual reading of the Torah. The sale 
of mitzvot could be justified only on grounds of expe- 
diency. There was nothing sacred about it. The congrega- 
tion soon thereafter also eliminated the piyutim from the 
prayers. Piyut was an old form of synagogal poetry that 
originated in the early Middle Ages, after the closing of 
the Talmud and after the essential prayers of Jewish lit- 
urgy had been arranged in fixed form. In the Ashkenazic 
liturgy there were later also added the improvisations of 
many local cantors and composers "learned lucubra- 
tions/' Selections were included in the prayer book and 
recited on the festivals, holy days, and on certain Sabbaths 
(and later extended to the half holidays, fast days arid 
also weekdays). Though the deletion of the piyutim 
marked a deviation from tradition, there was some vague 
historical precedent for it. There had been opponents of 
piyut from the beginning, for it interrupted the continu- 
ity of the main prayers of the liturgy. To Wise too they 
seemed an outmoded and irrelevant intrusion, obscuring 
the clarity and universality of the enduring Jewish 
prayers. 

Wise's wish to set up a choir met some slight opposi- 
tion, but not on grounds of principle. Previous attempts 
had been unsuccessful; they called for physical altera- 
tions to provide room for the chorus. Such impediments 
never halted Wise; within a few months a choir of men 
and women was organized at Bene Yeshurun. Afterwards 
Wise and the congregation added non-Jewish profes- 
sional singers to the choir. The purchase of an organ fol- 
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lowed as a matter of course to be used even on the High 
Holy Days. 

These were important issues and already represented 
a serious divergence from Orthodox Judaism. Gradually, 
however, Wise instituted still more drastic reforms. No- 
table among these was the abrogation of the "second holi- 
days." The celebration of the second day of the three fes- 
tivals Pesah, Shabuoth, Succoth had been general 
among Jews all over the world (except in Palestine) al- 
ready in the time of the Second Temple and more so after 
the Dispersion. Its origin is ascribed to the fact that since 
Jews lived during the period of the Second Common- 
wealth and after its destruction in many lands, they 
feared that they might fail to observe the festival on the 
proper day. The Jewish month, being lunar, was regu- 
lated by the revolution of the moon around the earth as 
ascertained in Jerusalem, and the beginning of the month, 
Rosh Hodesh, was announced by the Sanhedrin some- 
times on the very day of the birth of the new moon, some- 
times (if the witnesses could not report on that day) on 
the following one. Emissaries would then be dispatched 
to the nearby (non-Palestinian) communities to inform 
them of the exact day of the festival. The farther com- 
munities could not be reached easily by messenger and 
therefore added an extra day to avoid any possible error 
in the celebration of the festival because of this variation 
in establishing Rosh Ho desk. 

Poznanski in Charleston had done away with the "sec- 
ond holidays" several decades earlier. Wise and other lead- 
ers of Reform were now also willing to take this step, 
since they had not been averse to it in principle all along. 
They were probably motivated by sundry reasons in their 
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decision to carry this through in the synagogues of Re- 
form. For one thing, Reform had renounced the age-old 
distinction between Palestine as always the spiritual and 
eventually also the literal home of Israel and the Diaspora 
as a temporary condition, as exile, in punishment for Is- 
rael's transgressions. This distinction was at least implicit 
in the name given the "second holiday"; it was called 
"the second holiday of the exile," and both the added 
day and the name were kept even after Hillel the Second, 
the head of the Sanhedrin, devised in the year 363 C.E. a 
permanent calendar which did away with the earlier 
method of determining Rosh Hodesh. 

Wise, however, was probably far more concerned with 
the practical consideration that Jews in the United States 
were ceasing to observe these holidays altogether. There 
were then fewer than one hundred thousand Jews in the 
United States, grouped primarily on basis of country of 
origin and also according to social standing. There was no 
single religious authority to settle and resolve dissension. 
And there was of course the pressure of economic circum- 
stances in the larger community of which the Jews were 
only a small segment. Wise was convinced that the al- 
ternative to one-day festivals was not the usual two-day 
celebration but none at all. And so he chose to emphasize 
the "first holidays" only and to render them meaningful 
in the context of the American scene. 

In 1859 when Bene Yeshurun set aside the observance 
of the "second holidays," an exception was made for Rosh 
ha-Shanahj the Jewish New Year, which also lasts two days 
(even in Palestine). However, in 1873 Wise and his con- 
gregation discontinued the observance of the second day 
of Rosh ha-Shanah and abolished the inveterate custom of 
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worshiping with covered heads. Wise inaugurated other re- 
forms throughout his long tenure at Bene Yeshurun which 
gave it a character and content definitely its own. He 
fashioned new rituals for Friday night and Saturday 
morning and increased considerably the English portion 
of the service, shortening correspondingly the Hebrew 
portion. His own Minhag America was used for services 
until it was superseded in 1894 (with Wise's consent) 
by the Union Prayer Book, the work of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. In 1867 Wise began to 
deliver lectures on Friday evenings. The lectures dealt 
with philosophical and historical themes, were carefully 
prepared, and some of the series were published as books. 
The scope and substance of the lectures are indicated by 
the titles of the books which he based on them The 
Cosmic God; Judaism and Christianity; The Ethics of 
Judaism; Jesus, the Apostles, and Paul. 

His congregation, receptive to his reforms, held him 
in high esteem. Wise was truly happy. On the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination as a rabbi October 1893 
he explained in the sincere and solemn language of a 
sermon: "There are few congregations in the land in 
which such pleasant relations between the congregation 
and the minister have been so uniformly sustained so 
long a time. It seems sometimes that we were made for 
one another. When I came here you, as a congregation, 
were twelve years old, I, as a rabbi, eleven years, and so 
we have lived our best years together." 

They were good and joyous and fruitful years. He ac- 
complished in that period almost all that he had worked 
to do. He instilled the breath of life into Reform Judaism; 
he gave it a face and a shape; he built a foundation for 
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it and he clarified its aims and its ideals. His farsighted- 
ness prompted him to safeguard the continuous existence 
of Reform by establishing three sound institutions the 
Union of Congregations, the Conference of Rabbis, and 
the college for prospective rabbis. Under his guidance 
Bene Yeshurun rose to occupy the position of a sort of 
First Temple of Reform, and the congregation was proud 
of its partnership in the renown which accrued to its dis- 
tinguished rabbi. The congregation, on his arrival, had 
consisted of men and women with a predilection for 
Reform who still clung to the traditions of moderate 
Orthodoxy out of inertia and lack of leadership. Wise 
took them by the hand, showed them the ways of Reform, 
and illumined for them the meaning of their religion. He 
converted a round of duties and a set of ceremonies which 
they had accepted with the acquiescence of custom into a 
joy and an ennobling experience. 

It is not at all unjust or inexact to assert that Orthodoxy 
possesses dimensions and resources which grew with, and 
which contain the tears and hopes of, the centuries. Other 
variants of Judaism are comparatively young and require 
the seasoning and the accumulated heritage of time. But 
the members of Bene Yeshurun and of other congrega- 
tions had no longer responded to these dimensions and 
resources, and the remembrance of things of what they 
had seen and heard and felt in their youth, in the homes 
of their parents was their sole tie to the synagogue as 
a repository of Orthodoxy. They might have gone on with 
the remembrance of things; there might have been efficacy 
in it for their own lives. But what would have happened 
to their children and their children's children, the genera- 
tions without even the remembrance of things? Many of 
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these Wise brought into the house of Judaism and kept 
there! Many of them found in Reform a rational, human- 
istic, and universal religion which was nonetheless Jewish 
in its consistent monotheism and in its historical develop- 
ment. Whether Wise's solution of the problem was the 
best or not, whether he retained enough of traditional 
Judaism or squeezed out too much, whether he left for 
their children's children a religion with too few commit- 
ments or not all this is something else and merits se- 
rious reflection. But the gratification of his congregation 
during his ministry is understandable. Wise provided for 
them a standard and significance in their religious ex- 
perience and enabled them to share this religious ex- 
perience with their American sons and daughters. 



There were other reasons too for Wise's happiness, 
apart from personal ones within his family. In 1855 his 
close friend Lilienthal came to Cincinnati as rabbi of 
Bene Israel, and it was pretty much Wise's doing. For 
about a year Wise had served simultaneously as rabbi of 
Bene Yeshurun and Bene Israel, but Bene Yeshurun, his 
permanent congregation, was not pleased with this ar- 
rangement, and so on Wise's recommendation Lilienthal 
was invited. Lilienthal was aware of Wise's "stubborn- 
ness" as he was of his extraordinary ability, and their 
friendship was a staff and a comfort to Wise and endured 
until Lilienthal's death in 1882. 

Wise was never afraid of new undertakings, and in 1855 
he founded with his brother-in-law a publishing firm 
Bloch and Company. The firm took over the Israelite, a 
weekly journal which Wise had been editing, and began 
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to issue a German weekly, also under Wise's editorship 
Die Deborah. Wise wrote abundantly for both and used 
them as weapons in his varied ventures, but also for his 
quieter moods when he was moved to write reminiscences, 
poems, novels, meditative essays. 

The hero of his youth, Gabriel Riesser, visited Cincin- 
nati in 1856, and it was an unforgettable moment in 
Wise's life. For with Riesser Wise had two worlds in com- 
mon the one of his youth and the mid-century world 
since Riesser had remained steadfast in his devotion 
to the ideals of tolerance, reason, and freedom, without 
yielding up his Jewishness. In his Reminiscences Wise 
stated on the occasion: "It was from the journal edited by 
this man that I learned in 1831, in a distant village in 
Bohemia, that the Jew also has inborn human rights 
that must be respected by every honorable man." 

Wise was acquainted with many people and his trips 
kept on enlarging his circle of friends and disciples. Dur- 
ing the twenty years after his arrival in Cincinnati he 
visited nearly all the large cities and numerous small 
ones in the country. At first he thought the Midwestern 
climate too depressing, and since he appeared to be ill, 
traveled East. As was to be expected, he lectured in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Albany, and as had 
happened before in similar situations, he forgot that he 
was sick. 

His Western journeys proved exciting, though not al- 
ways satisfying. Thus after having visited St. Louis, he 
was saddened by the sorry plight of its two congregations, 
and after having been in several towns of small size in 
Missouri, he wrote: "I met coreligionists everywhere, but 
no sign of Judaism." And Wise was intent upon planting 
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the seeds of Judaism in the desert. He did not allow him- 
self to become despondent, to fail to discern the pos- 
sibilities for the gloom here and there. He visited Chicago 
and judged that it ' 'scarcely deserved to be called a city 
at that time." He found few signs of Judaism in Mil- 
waukee; it seemed to him that it was inclined towards 
atheism, and yet his stay there was balm for his spirit. 
There was an unmistakable streak of sentimentality in 
Wise, and though he wrote little about his early life in 
Europe, there was in him as in so many of us an ir- 
repressible nostalgia for the scenes and the sights and the 
sounds of his youth. This accounted in no scant measure 
for his delight in the German Literary Society in Albany, 
for the high pitch of his joy in greeting Riesser in Cincin- 
nati, and for the warm feelings of pleasure that Milwaukee 
evoked in him. In the Reminiscences he says: "My past 
lived again. ... I became once again a boy . . . for there 
were so many in that city who had known me in my youth." 
It must have been like turning to the pages of a half- 
forgotten book for the crushed and pressed petals one had 
left there long ago, bringing back a world that was and 
that lives now in memory alone. 

His journeys enhanced his reputation in Cincinnati. 
The acclaim that other cities accorded him had its im- 
pact upon his own city and congregation. It flattered his 
congregation to learn that others esteemed his work too. 
And so when Anshe Chesed of New York elected Wise 
its rabbi at a salary of eight thousand dollars a year, with 
other emoluments, Bene Yeshurun clung to him tightly 
and would not release him. It too had been generous and 
in 1869, in honor of Wise's silver wedding, redeemed a 
five-thousand-dollar mortgage on his country home. It 
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now raised his salary and provided him with a free resi- 
dence, and Wise and his congregation were truly as one. 

Wise's life in Cincinnati was rich and full. As editor 
of a publication devoted to Jewish affairs, as minister and 
rabbi of a large temple, as president of a college and 
other Reform institutions, his concern was primarily with 
his people and their religion. But he did not neglect his city 
and served it in matters relating to education. From 1875 
to 1884 he was a member of Cincinnati's Board of Exam- 
iners, passing upon the qualifications of prospective teach- 
ers for the city's public schools. He was also appointed in 
1882 to the Board of Directors of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and was especially influential and helpful as a 
member of its Academic Committee. 

Reluctantly he was drawn into a number of benevolent 
organizations, lodges, and orders. Wise's sense of obliga- 
tion induced him to join so as to improve these organiza- 
tions and accomplish something of true value. Of course 
to an extent he did, and in a number of cases the sheer 
prestige of his name was sufficient to increase the philan- 
thropic and educational activities of the organizations. 

The bliss of his personal life was disrupted in 1870 
when his beloved wife and helpmate became an invalid. 
She was in pain considerably for four years and there was 
little that Wise could do, except to comfort her. She died 
at fifty-three, having spent some three decades almost 
all her adult years with Isaac Mayer Wise as his wife, 
friend, companion. She loved him and respected him and 
never wavered in her confidence in him as darkness fell 
icross their path. From Bohemia to Albany she shared his 
sarly troubles and doubts, and in Cincinnati it was given 
:o her to taste the joy of Wise's success. She was the 
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mother of ten children devoted to them and gracious 
and understanding. At the time of her death there were 
only eight to survive her, and the memory of the two who 
preceded her in death was always with her. 

Wise loved his wife dearly and appraised her for what 
she was. It was not in a mood of forgetfulness that he mar- 
ried again. In 1876 he was wedded to Selma Bondi, who 
was the daughter of Rabbi Jonah Bondi. It was a for- 
tunate choice and they were worthy of each other. They 
were husband and wife for twenty-four years, up to Wise's 
death in 1900, and they had four children three sons 
and one daughter. Here too, tragedy befell Wise and his 
wife; only one year before his death, they lost a daughter 
who was not quite twenty-two. It broke his heart and 
his wife's too and may have hastened his death; surely 
it saddened his last months. Suddenly the days of his life 
began to fall quickly, like the leaves of a tree in the mel- 
ancholy months of autumn. 

Wise's life came to an end on March 26, 1900. He had 
not been ill, and although he was in his eighty-first year, 
his death was unexpected. His suffering did not last long 
only two days, from Saturday, March 24, to Monday 
evening. On Saturday morning he preached in his temple 
and met with one of his classes in the early afternoon. 
As he rose from the chair, the sudden stroke came and he 
fell. From that moment on, much as he tried, he could 
neither speak nor write, though he did not lose conscious- 
ness immediately. His grandson and biographer described 
the day of his funeral as "raw and rainy," and his funeral 
as one of "the largest ever seen in Cincinnati/' with hun- 
dreds of persons in the streets despite the inclement 
weather. Wise was survived by his wife and eleven chil- 
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dren five daughters and six sons (eight from his first 
wife and three from his second). 

To his family, his friends, the members of his congre- 
gation, his students, and the thousands of men and women 
who knew him even casually, Wise was not solely a 
theoretician, a thinker, a shaper of Reform Judaism, and 
an architect and builder of institutions. They loved, ad- 
mired, and respected him for his warm qualities as a hu- 
man being, and his death was almost like a personal loss. 
Wise knew his own worth and he was aware of his im- 
mense abilities as leader and speaker and writer and 
scholar, but his pride was never oppressive and he seldom 

if ever used his abilities unfairly or for personal ad- 
vantage. He was democratic in the best sense of the word 

fond of people, judging them for their merit, rejoicing 
in their rights as citizens of a free country and as chil- 
dren of God and regarding these rights as truly inviolate. 
And he was democratic in yet another sense, going in this 
beyond the conventions of his day and the requirements 
of political and social morality; he believed with all his 
heart in the equality of men and women and won for the 
women in the congregations of Reform status as peers of 
the men. 

Often unyielding on principle and sometimes stubborn 
on trivial matters which he mistook for principles, Wise 
was not one to hate for the sake of hating, or to refuse to 
reach out in forgiveness to many who wronged him, or to 
deny the achievements and talents of those who opposed 
him. Both wisdom of mind and generosity of heart en- 
abled him to perceive that the way of affirmation was 
better than the way of negation, that light was better than 
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darkness, that kindness was more expedient as it was more 
ethical than wrath and envy. He was good to those who 
were good to him, as with Lilienthal, who helped him a 
little when a little was much, and he was not infrequently 
good to those who were unfair to him. 

His work was his life, and though he had opportunities 
to venture into more lucrative fields, he was tempted for 
an instant only, and not because of the allurement of 
greater material gain; finally, he consecrated himself to 
his vocation and his mission as a rabbi in Israel. Indeed, 
he cared not at all for money, and of him it might be said 
what Jews were wont to whisper in hushed reverence 
of saintly rabbis that they could not discern "the face 
of one coin from that of another." Like the rabbis of 
his forefathers he was nonworldly but not otherworldly, 
deeply and passionately concerned with the affairs of men 
and the welfare of the community. And his few lapses, 
as his silence during the Civil War, though not exemplary, 
were not the bitter fruit of a meanness of spirit or of 
social reaction or of haughty aloofness. No decision of his 
was ever prompted by financial interests, and though he 
was not one to eschew honors and offices that were so 
often bestowed upon him, he never accepted them for 
their own sake and he always gave more than he took. 
Similarly, he asked much of people, but the imperatives 
that he imposed upon himself were far more severe, and 
he asked much because of his faith in people and because 
he wished to evoke from them what was best and highest 
in them. Apostle of Reform that he was, brushing aside 
what he considered to be the incidental and superfluous 
in Judaism, he nonetheless observed for himself the diet- 
ary laws, although for others he reduced them to the bar- 
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est minimum, preserving only that which was indisputably 
ethical in fact and import. And because for himself he 
chose midath ha-Din, the way of the law, and for his 
dealings with others midath ha-Rahamim, the way of com- 
passion, he was forgiving and did not harbor lasting ha- 
treds, and although many fought him, there were more 
who loved him. 

Scholar that he was and man of affairs, he did not 
neglect his teaching, and his students were the benefici- 
aries of his learning and of his uncommon capacity to 
render a difficult subject understandable without wash- 
ing away its real meaning in the process. He eschewed 
discipline in his classes and treated the boys with utmost 
earnestness and with gentleness, and his teaching was fre- 
quently a successful communication of ideas with the stu- 
dents as sharers rather than passive recipients. He pre- 
pared carefully his lectures, but his actual teaching was 
not an echo of something he had already thought out and 
settled in his mind; as he spoke, his students could behold 
the vivid movement and the growth of a problem, an issue, 
or idea. And his students were privileged in hearing these 
either as Wise was formulating them for the first time or 
as he was rounding them out in their final shape. 

Surely whatever differences there may be in weighing 
Wise's role in American Judaism, none will deny that he 
brought honor upon it and gained a recognition for it 
among people of good will and intelligence and broad in- 
terests in our land. At the World's Parliament of Reli- 
gions, held at Chicago in the summer of 1893, Wise read 
two papers. One was entitled An Introduction to the The- 
ology of Judaism; the other, The Ethics of Judaism. There 
was no rhetoric in these papers; there were no vague and 
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vapid generalities. His analysis was cogent, his arguments 
were full of substance, and the tone was marked by dig- 
nity and sincerity. This was due, of course, to his keen- 
ness of mind, to his unceasing concern with the problems 
of religion, to his enormous knowledge of the sources and 
the nature of Judaism. But there was something else 
which explains the quality of his thinking on these mat- 
ters. It was his passionate attachment to Judaism as a com- 
prehensive philosophy of life and as a supreme vision of 
the good; it was his profound conviction that Judaism 
touched the highest mountain peaks in religion and was 
a bearer of the noblest verities in spiritual experience. 
It was this exalted conviction that set his words on fire 
and prompted him the representative of a small reli- 
gion with a long history of martyrdom to speak almost 
as David did before Goliath: "I come to you in the name 
of God/' If Wise had been challenged as to his assurance, 
his reply would have been unequivocal: "What I say is 
grounded in reason and supported by evidence/' Indeed, 
he would have invoked six hundred thousand witnesses 
for his acceptance of the revelation at Sinai. In truth, 
whether he would have consented or not, the flame that 
nourished his conviction was mystical; the strength of his 
belief in the Echad in the Eternal One of Israel and in 
the election of Israel as a people that forged its covenant 
with the Eternal One forever transcended reason and 
history and shone with the light of the ineffable. And this 
light was of the light of the bush that burned in the desert 
of Sinai thirty-four centuries ago and was not consumed. 
This light was Wise's life, and whatever he did and what- 
ever he sought was illumined by it. 



V 

TLe Israelite and Its Battles 



SHORTLY AFTER his arrival in Cincinnati Wise 
wrote in a letter to a friend: "I intend to begin the pub- 
lication of a weekly as soon as possible, and I will start a 
conflagration here in the West which the whole Orthodox 
host will not be able to quench. Believe me, I am equal 
to all the enemies I have now or will make in the future. 
I will not be the slave of the masses, I will uplift them." 
Fortunately, Wise's publication, the Israelite, was not as 
belligerent as this letter suggested. It was a fighting jour- 
nal, but its target was not so much Orthodoxy as social 
and religious anti-Semitism. Indeed, as a defender of 
Jews and Judaism it often won the approval of Orthodoxy. 
The mid-century was an era of personal and distinc- 
tive journalism, when the pen was as mighty as the sword, 
and the names of great editors were linked with news- 
papers and journals that bore the mark of their convic- 
tions. There were Greeley of the Tribune and Dana of 
the Sun among daily newspapers, and Garrison of the 
Liberator and Godkin somewhat later of the Nation 
among weekly journals. These men regarded their profes- 
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sion as a call and their conscience as their guide. Wise had 
met Greeley on one of his first trips from Albany and ad- 
mired him. Even before he left Albany, Wise had solici- 
ted support for a weekly journal. Leeser's Occident in 
Philadelphia was a monthly and Lyon's Asmonean in New 
York was a weekly, and neither one was a journal to 
Wise's liking; they were provincial in tone and tedious 
in content. Wise needed a journal for many reasons for 
the dissemination of his ideas, for the confounding of his 
opponents in the ranks of both Orthodoxy and Reform, 
for the chance to put into print some of his sermons and 
lectures and his comments upon contemporary affairs. But 
above all he was prompted by a desire to ward off all at- 
tacks directed against Jews whether intentionally or un- 
wittingly and to present Judaism as it truly is. The first 
number of the Israelite appeared on July 14, 1854 (dated 
erroneously July 15), under Wise's editorship, and for 
nearly a half century he was its official head. Its motto was: 
"Let there be light." And whatever else may be said of it, 
there is no denying that it remained loyal to its motto. 
In July 1874, on its twenty-first year, its name was 
changed to American Israelite. 

It was no lark to publish the Israelite. Wise had to 
guarantee its deficit and borrowed money to do so. Yet in 
July 1855 Wise began to publish an eight-page weekly in 
the German language Die Deborah. It was not as am- 
bitious an undertaking as the Israelite,, but it demanded 
attention too. Wise edited it till his very death and then 
it ceased to appear. He spoke of it lovingly as his "waste- 
basket," and cherished it as his "intimate" organ, print- 
ing in it smaller pieces, some of these as charming as they 
were edifying. Most interesting, he wrote his Reminis- 
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cences in German and they appeared in the Deborah 
from July 1874 to August 1875. Wise was proud of his 
mastery of English and of his fluency in it; he was fond 
of the language and used it for his scholarly work. He en- 
couraged the elimination of German from the prayer 
books and pulpit wherever possible, and was an apostle 
of Americanization. Yet almost thirty years after his de- 
parture from Bohemia he chose to write his Reminis- 
cences in the language of his youth. Why? Is it that he 
learned to laugh and cry, as it were, in the language? Is 
it that the first dear words that he heard and spoke were 
in the language? Is it that his deepest self, as it shaped 
up in his boyhood, was inseparable from the language? 
Is it that now, at the age of fifty-five, in describing his 
first eleven years of adjustment and trouble and struggle 
and triumph in America he needed words with a fra- 
grance and a music that he knew and loved as a lad? 
These are questions that it is easier to ask than it is to 
answer. Wise left the translation of the Reminiscences, 
after he had completed them in German, to the hands of 
another. 



The Israelite was adamant in its defense of Jewish 
rights in America and abroad. Difficulties were bound to 
arise in America's dealings with other countries. Switzer- 
land continued to discriminate against Jews in one man- 
ner or another up to the end of the nineteenth century. 
In November 1855 the United States and the Swiss Con- 
federation ratified a treaty which, among other matters, 
stipulated that citizens of the Confederation and of the 
United States "shall be admitted and treated upon a foot- 
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ing of reciprocal equality" in the two countries. However, 
this was complicated by the fact that both countries had 
federal governments, and the provisions of the treaty 
were to conform to the constitutional and legal strictures 
of our states and of the cantons in Switzerland as well as 
to those of the central government in each country. As a 
result Jews who traveled to Switzerland were not per- 
mitted to reside in some of the cantons especially Basel 
which still had anti-Jewish regulations (much to the 
discomfiture of the Federal Council of Switzerland). The 
Israelite maintained the position that the United States 
ought not to enter into a treaty with a country which 
could not guarantee equality of treatment for American 
citizens. Lincoln had appointed a Jew as consul in Zurich, 
but the battle lasted until 1874, when Switzerland made 
religious freedom a part of its federal constitution. This 
was done after the various cantons, including Basel, had 
granted the Jews equal rights, and hence the status of 
aliens ceased to be a local question. 

With respect to Czarist Russia a much worse situa- 
tion prevailed. The United States and Russia were bound 
in amity by common international interests and by a com- 
mercial treaty, but American citizens of the Jewish faith 
were not allowed to travel in Russia at all or, in rare 
cases, under exceptional difficulties. Although the Israelite 
did not relent in its opposition, the treaty remained in 
force until twelve years after Wise's death, when it was 
abrogated during President Taft's administration. 

One of the glories of America has been the separation 
of church and state, and there have always been groups 
who wished to impair the principle enunciated in the 
First Amendment of the Constitution. It has been done 
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often enough innocently, out of a failure to foresee the 
consequences of specific acts that might begin a process 
that would breach and even nullify the First Amendment. 
Then again it has also been often enough an avowed 
program with the definite purpose in mind of modifying 
or circumventing a basic American principle. With his 
memories of Europe and his firsthand knowledge of 
the church as a political institution Wise was particularly 
sensitive to the issue; separation of church and state was 
to him the indispensable precondition for the equality 
of all religions in America. The slightest breach in that 
wall of separation was dangerous; if it violated the basic 
principle it might lead to mere toleration of the religions 
of minorities by the majority or even to the hegemony 
of one faith over all the others. 

The Israelite was vigilant and let no opportunity slip by 
to affirm the wisdom of the separation of church and state 
and to oppose any infringement of it. In 1852 the Board 
of Education of Cincinnati permitted the reading of the 
Bible (in its Protestant version) in the city's public 
schools. This caused considerable controversy, and in 1869 
the board rescinded its earlier order. (Of the board's two 
Jewish members one voted to sustain the order and the 
other to nullify it.) The issue was taken to the courts and 
finally decided in favor of the repeal. 

The Israelite played a prominent part in the affair and 
shed much light on the questions at stake, always empha- 
sizing that the linkage of religion with the authority of the 
state, tenuous as it might be at first, ended up ultimately 
in the subordination of religion to the state and the sup- 
pression of dissident faiths and the political division of 
the people. (However, in 1895 Ohio's Court of Common 
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Pleas permitted school boards to require the reading of 
the Bible, if they so wished, and at present over three 
fourths of the boards do require it.) 

Wise's sincerity and unequivocal devotion to spiritual 
liberty was unquestionable. But his ardor now and then 
exceeded the merits of the case. The tone and language of 
the Israelite's reaction to Governor Chase's Thanksgiving 
proclamation of 1856 were rather harsh. Chase was a man 
of great political ambition and not beyond expediency, 
but also of genuine tolerance and of the friendliest dis- 
position to the Jews. Without giving the matter much 
thought, he addressed the proclamation to the "Christian 
people" of Ohio. The Israelite was incensed, and Wise 
wrote, among other things: "The Governor addresses 
himself to a Christian people; but he ought to know, that 
the people of Ohio are neither Christian nor Jewish: they 
are a free and independent people." Neither the language 
nor the logic here was satisfactory. It was not correct to 
set "freedom" and "independence" against Christianity 
and Judaism. And of course that was not Wise's intention; 
he simply yielded to his own eloquence and to his love of 
the strong phrase. Wise might have proposed that Chase, 
as governor of all the people of Ohio, in a country that 
built the separation of church and state into the very 
foundations of its constitutional structure, should have 
addressed his proclamation to the people of Ohio as 
Americans, be they Christian or Jewish or whatever else, 
pointing out and perhaps even stressing the spiritual char- 
acter of Thanksgiving. And this was precisely Governor 
Chase's brief and wonderful reply when Lilienthal wrote 
to him about the matter: "Our creeds are many, our 
Father is one." It would not have taken much to persuade 
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Chase to incorporate a magnificent utterance like this in 
his proclamation. But Wise, the "jurist of the pulpit" and 
inclined towards the dramatic, wanted from Governor 
Chase a public statement. 

In its long career the Israelite upheld many causes and 
waged many battles. It deserves some of the credit for the 
revocation of Grant's famous and lamentable order of De- 
cember 17, 1862. Grant was then Department Com- 
mander of the Armies of the United States, with head- 
quarters at Oxford, Mississippi. The order expelled all 
Jews from his department within twenty-four hours, and 
the presumed reason for it was the violation of trade 
restrictions. There was, indeed, extensive exploitation of 
the war for commercial advantages especially for cotton, 
a premium commodity in the North and a scapegoat 
was needed. It is still difficult to assess the situation in 
which Grant found himself and the factors responsible 
for his unfortunate order. Grant was not guilty of anti- 
Semitism and showed no traces of it later as general and 
as President. In 1870 he appointed the head of B'nai 
B'rith as consul general to Rumania, where Jews were 
rightless, and in 1882 he allowed his name to appear as 
the first in a list of signatures of nearly a hundred promi- 
nent Christians who sponsored a public protest in New 
York against pogroms in Russia. 

Grant was no expert in the intricacies of financial specu- 
lation and manipulation and acted upon inadequate in- 
formation and advice. In his department considerable 
traffic with the enemy did go on, some of it regulated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and much of it illicit. Specu- 
lators had flocked to Grant's department, and he indis- 
criminately labeled them all as Jews. As he confessed in 
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a letter written some six years later: "It never would 
have been issued if it had not been telegraphed the mo- 
ment it was penned and without reflection." As soon as 
Lincoln was apprised of the order he directed that it be 
revoked, even before a committee of Jewish representa- 
tives had gotten to him. When the committee came to 
thank him, Lincoln said: "To condemn a class is, to say 
the least, to wrong the good with the bad. I do not like to 
have a class or a nationality condemned on account of a 
few sinners." Lincoln's remarks were reported in the Is- 
raelite, as was the entire memorable meeting with him. 
In general the Israelite avoided both apologetics and 
tribalism. It did not beg or beseech, and defended Jewish 
rights as in the nature of things, as the correlative of 
Jewish duties and obligations in America. But it always 
associated the struggle for Jewish rights with the struggle 
for human rights, and both with the principles and postu- 
lations of the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. 



There was one lapse in the Israelite's cry for human 
rights and in Wise's plea for justice. Neither Wise nor the 
Israelite took a firm stand against slavery and Wise's posi- 
tion during the Civil War was anomalous. Wise, the 
prince of the pulpit, the preacher who always spoke out in 
defense of principle, was silent, as if the conflict were 
being waged on another planet. Dr. Raphall, who had re- 
mained in America, went as far as to sanction slavery. 
Whether we wish it or not, he argued, Holy Writ (both 
Testaments Old and New) regards slavery as morally 
right. He presumed to refute Henry Ward Beecher and 
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other Abolitionist ministers by quoting the Tenth Com- 
mandment: "Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, 
or his field, or his male slave, or his female slave." Raph- 
alFs sermon was hailed by the partisans of slavery as a 
precious jewel and was widely circulated in the South 
(under the title ''Bible View of Slavery"), though Raph- 
all did draw a distinction between slavery among the 
ancient Hebrews and as it prevailed in the South. He 
was careful to stress that among the Hebrews the slave 
enjoyed the status of "a person in whom the dignity of 
human nature was to be respected," whereas in the South, 
the system was such as to degrade "the slave to a thing." 
This stamp of approval by an Orthodox rabbi, a scholar 
in the Jewish Scriptures, coupled with the various state- 
ments in Paul's letters in the New Testament Colos- 
sians, I Corinthians, Philemon confirming slavery as 
part of the divine plan and urging the slaves to accord 
their masters complete obedience, was of incalculable 
value to the foes of the Negro's liberation in winning 
over to their side many who might have had religious 
scruples. Isaac Leeser, who disliked Raphall strongly, 
nonetheless corroborated his view. 

Raphall and Leeser, like their Christian counterparts, 
read the Bible without imagination and deemed it a body 
of law with a supernatural source and origin. But Wise, 
with his emphasis upon ethical monotheism, with his pro- 
found interest in the moral aspects of the Old Testament, 
with his direct knowledge of the Pentateuch and the 
Books of the Prophets, should have known the inaccuracy 
of Raphall's reading of Scripture. For once, the lamp of 
truth passed from Wise's hands to those of others, who 
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did not flinch and equivocate in the hour of crisis. Mi- 
chael Heilprin, in a letter published in the New York 
Tribune, stigmatized Raphall as "the Hebrew defamer of 
the law of his nation" and described his sermon as "a 
misrepresentation of Judaism . . . full of falsehood, non- 
sense and blasphemy. . . ." David Einhorn, fleeing for his 
safety from Baltimore to Philadelphia, wrote: "I took 
upon myself the dreadful crime of presenting Judaism 
as unsullied by the brand of shame that the great rabbi of 
New York had stamped upon it." The Union cause was 
supported by the outstanding rabbis of the North Sa- 
bato Morais in Philadelphia, Liebman Adler in Chicago, 
Max Lilienthal in Cincinnati, Samuel M, Isaacs in New 
York. The sincerity of Heilprin and the eloquence of 
Einhorn atoned for Wise's silence and at least in part for 
the shrill shouting of Raphall. 

Within the limitations of progress, which is a process 
in time, and within the circumstances of social systems, 
which are related to their contemporary world, the Jewish 
Scriptures depict a community and prescribe a norm 
as remote from slavery as was compatible with actual- 
ity. The solicitude of the Prophets for the widow and the 
orphan, for the stranger in the land, for the poor and 
downtrodden was implemented by law and enacted in 
daily living, and it was mocked only as tyranny and in- 
justice supplanted righteousness and decency. The Jew- 
ish Scriptures commanded that no Hebrew serve his mas- 
ter for more than six years; that during that period his 
rights, and those of the non-Jewish slave, be safeguarded 
and their humanity be inviolate; that no escaped slave 
be delivered unto his master, but that he be allowed 
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to dwell in any place of his own choosing; and that if a 
Hebrew of his own volition elect to remain a servant, his 
ear be pierced as a sign of his submissiveness. 

A Midrashic tale offers a beautiful explanation for this 
injunction, and it is a luminous symbol of human equality 
and worth. The legend has it that when Moses gave the 
Jews the Torah, the divine law, there were present at 
Sinai not only the living generation but also all unborn 
generations. And the prohibition of everlasting servitude 
was valid for all time and not only for a season and a 
locality. 

Wise did not formally accept Raphall's defense of slav- 
ery. Nowhere did he affirm his explicit agreement with 
Raphall, nor did he raise his voice in behalf of slavery 
or the South. Wise's "sin" was not one of commission, but 
of omission. And for a religious leader, with a passion for 
moral excellence and a prophetic vision of the moral good, 
sins of omission are also transgressions. The Israelite took 
its stand on April 19, 1861, just after the outbreak of 
hostilities: ". . . What can we say now? ... Or should 
we choose sides with one of the parties? We cannot, not 
only because we abhor war, but also because we have dear 
friends and near relatives, beloved brethren and kinsmen 
in either section of the country that our heart bleeds in 
thinking of their distress, of the misery that might befall 
them. Therefore, silence must henceforth be our policy, 
silence on all questions of the day until conciliation shall 
move the hearts of millions for a better understanding of 
the blessings of peace, freedom, and union." 

The passage spoke for itself. Clearly it did not espouse 
slavery and there was in it none of Raphall's spurious 
dialectic. Yet its whole tone was unbecoming to Wise. It 
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was not God's voice, or even his own voice, that was 
audible here; it was rather the muted voice of one who 
evaded a burning issue and it was also the voice of expedi- 
ency. Wise's silence has been attributed to the fact that 
many subscribers to the Israelite lived in the South and to 
Wise's reluctance to let the war interfere with his plan 
to establish a union of congregations. The excuses are 
feeble, and if they were really valid, would be unforgiva- 
ble. They accentuate the contrast between Wise and Sam- 
uel Meyer Isaacs (1804-1878), editor of the Jewish Mes- 
senger. Because of the cancellation of subscriptions from 
its Southern readers, in anger and reprisal for its whole- 
hearted support of the Union cause, the Messenger was 
compelled to change from a weekly to a fortnightly pub- 
lication. Isaacs summed up the situation in this manner: 
"We are not disposed, like our Cincinnati contemporary, 
to seek to harmonize conflicting interests, and be neutral, 
so as not to injure our business connection in either sec- 
tion. We conceive, there is no neutral ground, just 
now. . . /' Wise's own reason for silence rings hollow, as 
if he alone were sensitive to the tragedy of the struggle 
between brothers, among the members of a family, as if 
millions from Lincoln to the humblest farmer or 
worker were not directly affected by it. Wise did not 
preach silence when the rights of American Jews were 
impugned in Switzerland and Russia and elsewhere, but 
he counseled reticence as the moral question of human 
freedom, of the Negro's rights, was being decided on 
the battlefields of the North and South. 

Wise's political leanings were toward the Democratic 
Party and he supported it during the war. He abhorred 
the Abolitionist movement, which he regarded as zealous 
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with a fanaticism not dissimilar to the fanaticism of fun- 
damentalist and evangelical religion, and as more inimi- 
cal in the long view to the cause of freedom and 
reason than the evil it was excoriating. After Lincoln's as- 
sassination Wise spoke of him in a sermon as "one whose 
greatness was in his goodness, and whose might was in 
his unshaken faith," as one who "was kind, charitable, 
and lenient toward the enemies of his country," and an 
issue of the Israelite appeared in heavy mourning. During 
Lincoln's lifetime, however, Wise showed scant discern- 
ment of his moral and spiritual greatness. 



Wise's contributions to the Israelite ranged from edi- 
torials and articles to poems and novels. He composed 
easily and abundantly, and took considerable pride in his 
fluency and versatility. There were few to criticize and 
none to evaluate his efforts as a storyteller, as an imagina- 
tive writer. In all likelihood the readers of the Israelite 
and the members of his congregation derived much pleas- 
ure from his novels, and that was sufficient for Wise. The 
novels were planned for popular consumption, and were 
replete with sentimentality, with melodramatic action 
and surprise, with villains and heroes. And since their 
matter was historical and the manner didactic, they were 
at once "entertaining" and "elevating." And therein lay 
their great if fleeting success. The very titles were up- 
lifting and had a remote and therefore noble ring 
to them, such as The Last Struggle of the Nation, or The 
Combat of the People, or The First of the Maccabees. 
The main titles had to be abstract, else there would be 
no uplifting and noble sound to them, and so Wise was 
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shrewd enough to add secondary titles that were specific 
and concrete, such as (for the first two of the three just 
cited) "Rabbi Akiba and His Time" and "Hillel and 
Herod." 

These novels were thoroughly nationalistic. They glori- 
fied the struggle of the Jews for independence, and even 
some of the Talmudic figures were presented in a heroic 
light. Wise and his readers, so eager to divest contempo- 
rary Judaism of its nationalistic aspect, found a vicarious 
joy in the political patriotism of an ancient era. Since all 
this occurred in the past, long ago and far away, there 
was splendor in it. But after the Dispersion the destiny of 
Israel was to dwell everywhere and the bond that held 
together the congregation of Israel was to be, in Wise's 
view, its religion, and the heart of its religon both its 
sign and its sanction was to be its ethical and universal 
monotheism. 

In the Reminiscences Wise disclosed the didactic basis 
of his novels and candidly acknowledged his interest in 
arousing Jewish patriotism at least for the glory that 
was. "I wished to reawaken the slumbering patriotism by 
Jewish stories and thus overcome the indifference." He 
also described his method. "How did I write novels? I 
wrote the required chapter every week, but no sooner than 
I had to. The first pages were set up while the last were 
being written. On one occasion I was in a sorry plight: 
I had made two maidens fall in love with one and the 
same character, and I had to get rid of one of them. . . . 
I therefore had the poor thing become insane, and the 
unhappy creature had to jump from a window during 
the conflagration of the ghetto of Frankfort and thus 
meet her death/ 1 
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Wise was boasting; he felt it was clever of him to solve 
his problem so satisfactorily. During the first year of the 
Israelite's existence he serialized two novels: The Convert 
and The Shoemaker's Family. That he wrote in haste and 
at the final moment is of small account, and one is amazed 
that he found the hours to do it at all, in addition to all 
his other tasks. That he consented to their publication is 
understandable, since he set himself a pedagogic aim. 
That he failed to perceive their literary inadequacy and 
spoke blandly of his manner of writing them is harder to 
condone. Wise seldom refers in his articles and books to 
truly great novels and poems, although he mentions now 
and then Goethe and Schiller in a general way. At any 
rate, though some of his novels are still extant as books, 
their literary merit is slight. 



V I 

1 lie Union, tne College, 
tne Conierence 



WISE'S FONDEST HOPE was to bring about a 
union of all the Jewish congregations in America, to set 
up in America a spiritual house of Israel. He had partici- 
pated in the abortive attempt of 1848. The failure of this 
initial venture brought him great grief, but it did not 
wholly dishearten him. Now that he had a journal at his 
disposal, he returned to the issue again and again. Finally, 
in August 1855, Wise succeeded in winning over all the 
practicing rabbis of the day, and a call for a conference 
appeared under their names in the Israelite. On October 
17 and 18 the conference was held in Cleveland with rep- 
resentatives from congregations of all the important ci- 
ties. 

The conference could not deal with fundamental prin- 
ciples. Its task was modest and pragmatic: to set up a 
synod with authority to act in behalf of American Juda- 
ism. But the conference soon realized that practice could 
not be separated from principle. The adherents of Ortho- 
doxy could not promise allegiance to a synod that failed 
to accept the Talmud as its basis and guide. The adher- 
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ents of Reform could not go along with Orthodoxy with- 
out surrendering the central concept and doctrine of Re> 
form. Discussion was fervent and poured over into acri, 
monious debate. Wise was anxious to hold the conference 
together, and his own attitude was one of moderation. 
Thus together with Leeser and Merzbacher, rabbi of 
Temple Emanu-El in New York, he proposed a declara- 
tion which the conference with its diversity of views 
might yet be willing to approve. The salient points re- 
lated of course to the Bible and the Talmud, and were 
formulated in careful language, so as to satisfy the very 
minimal requirements of Orthodoxy without affronting 
the liberal spirit of Reform. This part of the declaration 
read as follows: "The Bible as delivered to us by our 
fathers and as now in our possession, is of immediate di- 
vine origin and the standard of our religion. The Talmud 
contains the traditional, legal, and logical exposition of 
the Biblical laws which must be expounded and practiced 
according to the comments of the Talmud." 

The language of the declaration was careful in the sense 
that each word was chosen after much deliberation and 
with the intention of providing common ground for all 
groups. But it was also vague, for otherwise the aim of 
the declaration could not be accomplished. Orthodoxy 
and Reform could compose their differences as to the 
origin of the Bible, even though their interpretations of 
the phrase "of immediate divine origin" might be oceans 
apart. The Bible was to both a sacred and inspired docu- 
ment, though they might define the terms to suit their 
own canons of inspiration and sacredness. The first half 
of the sentence on the Talmud was purely descriptive, 
and there could be no quarrel about it. And the second 
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half could also be read in accordance with one's particular 
philosophy of Judaism. The representatives of Orthodoxy 
were amenable and supported the declaration, and so did 
Wise and the moderate wing of Reform. 

Wise, who presided at the conference, was convinced 
that a synod, responsible and responsive to American Ju- 
daism, would sanction reforms, and he was therefore cer- 
tain that the affirmative vote for the declaration meant 
a twofold victory a union of congregations and an or- 
derly and authoritative process of carrying through Re- 
form in America. His assurance was a consequence of his 
rationalism; it seemed to him plausible and sensible. Wise 
proved that the Talmud amended Biblical laws and then, 
when time and circumstances necessitated it, rescinded 
them; he was also able to show that the sages of the Tal- 
mud like the justices of the American Supreme Court 
revoked some of their own decisions when the logic of 
life and the exigencies of new conditions required it. In- 
deed, in all such cases in the Talmud where there was 
a plurality of interpretation the latest one was given 
preference on the assumption that it embodied the wis- 
dom of greater experience and was the most "progres- 
sive." 

Wise's rationalism prompted him to believe that if only 
a synod could be established by common consent, then 
Orthodoxy would bow to emendations of the Talmud, 
and Reform's path in America would be strewn with 
roses. Another element was also involved, his deep attach- 
ment to the Jewish tradition, and his ardent desire to 
cherish all that was viable in the Hebraic legacy. Reform 
was dear to him because, he believed, it lifted to high 
eminence the enduring and universal substance of Juda- 
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ism for all the world to behold and appreciate, and be- 
cause he was convinced that in an age of science and en- 
lightenment, only thus could Judaism be passed on to the 
new generations and be perpetuated. 

Wise's triumph was of brief duration. To his amaze- 
ment, the resolutions of the conference were attacked 
with violence by the radical wing of Reform. Protests 
were published in Baltimore, New York, and Charleston 
against the "Articles of Union" and the proposal to set up 
a synod with the possibility of a hierarchy. David Ein- 
horn's newly founded magazine, Sinai, and the Asmonean 
(which had undergone a change in administration and 
policy) were in the forefront of the battle. The opposi- 
tion was furious and scathing, and abuse was heaped upon 
Wise, Lilienthal, and the other advocates of moderation. 
For this Wise was unprepared, and "it fell like lightning 
from a clear sky." In sadness he wrote: "Like Jeremiah I 
sat upon the ruins." 

In their wrath, Wise's opponents were not content with 
arguing that the Talmud was not coequal with the Bible 
as a religious guide and authority, that it had no relevance 
for contemporary living. They did not even concede that 
it had played a crucial part in preserving the Jewish 
people, that it contained within its folios an entire civili- 
zation and a grand morality. They went on to deride the 
Talmud as such, as devoid of intrinsic worth and as un- 
ethical. Reform, to the extreme wing, was an approxima- 
tion to total "assimilation," a reduction of Judaism to a 
few "universal" pronouncements, to a few "eternal 
truths," divorced from history and the context of a millen- 
nial experience. The Talmud, therefore, was anathema 
to the radicals. Moreover, the leaders of extreme Reform 
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had no passionate interest, as did Wise, in the unity of 
Israel, in the efforts to bring together in a single religious 
community all American Jews without regard to differ- 
ences in background or early upbringing. Einhorn lacked 
Wise's democratic outlook. To him Reform was for the 
intellectual minority, for the small group that had at- 
tained religious maturity, free of archaic belief and un- 
hampered by allegiance to ritual and "legalism." Ein- 
horn did not care to identify Reform with Judaism; Wise 
wished it devoutly and could not be shaken in his con- 
viction that both Reform and Judaism would benefit from 
it. 

This unwarranted slander upon the Talmud stirred 
Wise to restudy it, to plunge into the "sea of the Talmud." 
As he did so, he saw the "intellectual giants of the past 
come to life again/' Wise's own mentality was akin to that 
of the men who had shaped the Talmud. "The corrosive, 
analytical method, the sharp insight, as well as the fine 
subtleties and forced interpretations, attracted me won- 
drously," he confessed. He lingered over its pages and 
meditated upon its wisdom and found immense delight 
in its method. He rose in its defense against its traducers 
in his own camp, pointing out beyond peradventure of 
doubt and beyond refutation its high morality, its noble 
tone, its sturdy sagacity. 

Not until 1873 was Wise's dream clothed with the 
flesh and bones of reality. On July 8 of that year there 
convened in Cincinnati delegates from thirty-four con- 
gregations, and the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations was finally organized. Wise's joy was boundless 
and he wrote in the Israelite (July 18): "On the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth days of July 1873, in the convention held 
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in Cincinnati, the youngest child of Israel was born, the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations was organ- 
ized, constituted and established." It was the youngest 
child, but not of all Israel only of a segment of Israel. 
Wise's reach had exceeded his grasp and his hope was not 
entirely fulfilled. He had wanted to see a union of all 
congregations, but this was a union of Reform congre- 
gations (and mostly from the South and Midwest). He 
was, however, quite happy. He understood by then the 
impossibility and inadvisability of bringing together all 
variants of Judaism in a single organization with juridical 
power. For two thousand years Judaism eschewed central- 
ization and never instituted a hierarchical form of organ- 
ization. It allowed the congregations of Israel, scattered 
throughout the world, a maximum of administrative free- 
dom and complete autonomy, relying upon the voluntary 
acceptance of Halakah as a far stronger bond of unity. It 
is true that Reform deviated from traditional Halakah, 
and Wise envisaged a synod as a kind of substitute for it 
and as an agency for ordered and sanctioned change in 
Judaism. But Orthodoxy and Reform could not dwell 
together in one house without earnest conflicts about the 
whole structure of conduct and piety that had character- 
ized the Jewish community for millennia. 

Wise's contribution toward the formation of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations was immense. He 
was its architect; he planned it and he waged battle for 
it. And he was not dismayed when his attempts failed. 
He worked for it resolutely and when the union was 
founded, it was natural that he should be chosen as its 
president. It was an honor richly earned and he served 
with distinction. 
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The union's career from 1873 on was not altogether 
placid, but Wise had built firmly and so its existence was 
never in danger. And with the years its prestige, its 
effectiveness, and its enormous usefulness as an instrument 
of Reform increased measurably. 



There was a dream that was dearer to Wise even than 
that of the Union of Congregations. While yet in Albany 
he desired to open a college for prospective rabbis. He 
was shocked by the ignorance in many religious institu- 
tions. Each cantor or sexton affixed the title "reverend" 
to his name, and general chaos prevailed with regard to 
the rabbinate. Wise was looking to the future and tried 
to picture the situation as it would be a generation later. 
He pinned his hopes on an indigenous Judaism within 
the Promised Land which was America. Whatever rabbis 
there were in this country at that time were either 
brought over from eastern Europe by Orthodox syna- 
gogues or from Germany by the semi-Orthodox and Re- 
form congregations. The rabbis from Germany even 
Wise at first and Lilienthal for several decades 
preached in German, as if everything remained at a stand- 
still. Wise was American to the core of his being, and he 
sensed that if Judaism was to survive in this land it too 
must adapt itself to America and share in its spirit. And 
Wise was shrewd enough to perceive that this could be 
most easily and fully realized by a rabbinate that was 
educated and prepared for its tasks in America and in the 
spirit of America. He understood that rabbis might be 
invited from abroad, as was the custom in his day, because 
the congregations consisted of immigrants, but that as a 
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new generation grew up with America as the land of its 
childhood, it would not live with borrowed memories 
and with an imported set of ideas. This new generation, 
Wise felt, would require a way and a style and a mode of 
thinking to fit into the fabric of its own living in America. 
He was committed to the belief that there could be a 
flowering of Judaism in America, and was therefore me- 
ticulously concerned with the terrain, the surroundings, 
and the native spiritual climate. 

As soon as Wise came to Cincinnati and won the con- 
fidence of his congregation, he tried to do something 
about a college. As early as 1855 Zion College was opened 
with fourteen students. At the ceremony there were emi- 
nent guests, with Salmon P. Chase, governor of Ohio 
(later, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court), as the main speaker. But the conditions were not 
yet auspicious. No united organization supported the ven- 
ture, and the congregations in the East were hostile. It 
was soon discontinued. 

The formation of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations created the opportunity for a theological in- 
stitution. The question was uppermost on the agenda of 
the very first council of the union which convened at 
Cleveland in July 1874. The fifty-five congregations rep- 
resented unanimously decided to establish the Hebrew 
Union College. Indeed, the council proceeded immedi- 
ately to elect a board of governors, and the board chose 
Wise as the first president of the college. This was his 
crowning bliss. No hope was sweeter to him than this. 

With the college a reality, Wise felt more than ever 
that he must cherish it, watch over it, render it secure. He 
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did not underestimate the immensity of the enterprise. 
The decision had to be implemented, a faculty brought 
together, students enrolled, a curriculum planned, and 
money obtained. Of all this Wise was the animating spirit. 

The formal opening of the college took place on the 
third of October 1875. The first faculty consisted of Wise, 
Solomon, Eppinger, and (a year later) Lilienthal; the 
first class comprised seventeen students; the first gradua- 
tion of four rabbis was held on the eleventh of July 1883. 
The complete rabbinical course required eight years 
four preparatory and four collegiate. By 1881 the reputa- 
tion and status of the college were such that it was possi- 
ble to obtain funds for a large double stone house. But 
throughout his presidency Wise was never quite free of 
financial burdens. 

The emergence of the Hebrew Union College as an 
institution of learning was of decisive significance in the 
annals of American Judaism. It was the first Jewish semi- 
nary indeed, the first Jewish institution of higher learn- 
ing in America. (Leeser's Maimonides College in Phila- 
delphia, like Wise's Zion College, preceded the Hebrew 
Union College, but its career, 1867 to 1873, was short 
and checkered.) Transcending all its manifold achieve- 
ments was the fact that its sheer founding and existence 
connoted the reality of an American Judaism, the wish to 
preserve and perpetuate the heritage of Israel in the new 
world, to make American Judaism truly American with- 
out cutting it off from the universal congregation of Is- 
rael in time and in space, and to bring to it teachers and 
leaders with roots in the land and a stake in its destiny. 
The Hebrew Union College was followed a year later by 
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the Jewish Theological Seminary, as a vehicle for what 
was to become Conservatism, and in 1896 by the Ortho- 
dox Yeshiva named for Rabbi Isaac Elhanan. 

Wise was the college's guiding light; he shaped its cur- 
riculum and supervised its administration. A devoted 
group worked assiduously with him. He was admired by 
his students as a superb teacher and loved by them for 
his keen and sympathetic interest in their welfare. His 
home was always accessible to them, and he remembered 
that he too had been a recipient of "days," one who ate 
the bread of generosity. He discovered ways of relieving 
the distress of students when such was the case, of uttering 
a warm and friendly word when there was in one a heavi- 
ness of spirit or a feeling of forlornness. He invited all the 
students to celebrate the Passover Seder with him and his 
family. One can only surmise what a glorious feast that 
Seder, year in, year out, must have been a feast for the 
heart and mind and imagination. And in all likelihood 
the Passover Seder must have had great influence in 
linking his students forever to the people of the "burning 
bush" and to its religion. 

Although Wise was a great president and an efficient 
administrator, he found time to write some of his more 
scholarly books in this period of his life. The second vol- 
ume of his history taking up the story of the Second 
Commonwealth was published in 1880, and the Pronaos 
to Holy Writ appeared in 1891. These books were based 
on courses that he gave at the college and embodied much 
learning and insight, though it is doubtful whether they 
have much permanent worth. Nonetheless, it must have 
been refreshing to his students to listen to discourses and 
to participate in discussions which were no mere digest 
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of a text at hand, but represented their teacher's most 
serious thinking and their own earnest response to it. 

On the Saturday after his death, Moses Mielziner, who 
succeeded him as president of the college and who was a 
dear friend of his, spoke of him as the American Johanan 
ben Zakkai. It is held by many that Johanan ben Zakkai 
preserved Judaism, during the dark days of the siege of 
Jerusalem by Vespasian and its conquest by Titus, by 
leaving the city in concealment from the nationalist 
Zealots and receiving permission from Vespasian to estab- 
lish the famous Academy of Jabneh. Johanan ben Zakkai 
was very much concerned with building the "fence" to 
maintain Israel as a holy people in a brutal and heathen- 
ish world; it was his task to implement the "Written To- 
rah" with the "Oral Torah" Halakah. Isaac Mayer 
Wise moved away from the Talmud, from Halakah, 
though he defended the Talmud for its ethical content 
and its intellectual acumen, and had even hoped for a 
while that it might be used as an instrument for sanction- 
ing Reform itself. Yet it is within the premises of Reform 
and in the light of his conception of American Judaism 
that his goals for the college must be appraised. For Re- 
form's adherents, he was a Johanan ben Zakkai. And for 
those who are now convinced that American Judaism is 
bound to be pluralistic, it is clear that by founding and 
nurturing the Hebrew Union College Wise enriched all 
American Judaism. 



Wise's plan had included a third organization an as- 
sembly, or synod, of rabbis. He had hoped that the 
Cleveland conference of 1855 would lead to the forma- 
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tion of such a synod, after a union of congregations had 
been set up. But the results of that conference were nega- 
tive; it not only widened the gulf between Reform and 
Orthodoxy, but disclosed a sharp difference of opinion 
within Reform between its moderate and radical wings. 
David Einhorn, who came to America as rabbi of Har 
Sinai in Baltimore that year, wrote the resolution of 
protest issued by his congregation and corroborated by 
others. He was Wise's ablest and most consistent oppo- 
nent, steadfastly upholding the extreme version of Re- 
form. 

Nonetheless, a number of attempts were made to lay 
the groundwork for an assembly of rabbis. In November 
1869 Einhorn and Adler convoked a conference of rabbis 
in Philadelphia, and although Wise and Lilienthal were 
both present and some sort of agreement was secured, 
no functioning organization resulted. In 1871 a conference 
met in Cincinnati in Wise's own city and voted in 
favor of a college. 

In 1885 the famous Pittsburgh conference was held, 
at the call of Kaufmann Kohler, with Wise as president. 
But it was Kohler's personality and influence that domi- 
nated the conference. It formulated a set of principles, 
clarifying and crystallizing the spirit and the purposes of 
Reform, and as was to be expected aroused much 
controversy. It reaffirmed the universal values of Judaism 
and emphasized the uniqueness of its ethical monotheism. 
It disavowed the nationalistic aspect of Judaism and de- 
fined its moral passion in relation to the contemporary 
scene to the effort to abolish poverty, racial injustice, 
the arrogance of predatory classes, and to raise the stand- 
ard of man's worth and happiness. The conference was 
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attacked, as was Wise, and though he was more of a spec- 
tator than an active participant he did acclaim the plat- 
form as "a Jewish Declaration of Independence/' But 
the assault was now launched from the Orthodox and 
Conservative camps, and it was in protest against its state- 
ment of principles that Sabato Morais embarked upon 
the founding of the Jewish Theological Seminary. The 
conference was accused of denying the divine source of 
the Bible, the literal character of revelation and prophecy, 
and the historicity of miracles. In short, the conference 
was criticized for what it openly described itself to be 
a conference of Reform. The Pittsburgh platform was not 
the official pronunciation of Reform as a philosophy of 
Judaism. It was, however, a genuine expression of Re- 
form at the time and a guide for the young and growing 
movement. 

Eager as he was to bring into existence a conference 
and convinced as he was that both the union and the 
college required it, Wise nonetheless realized that this 
could not happen unless there was a homogeneous group 
of rabbis whose attention would be focused upon common 
fundamental tasks of a constructive nature rather than 
upon quarrels or compromises about them. And for once 
Wise, whose impatience was often akin to impetuosity, 
was willing to wait until the graduates of the college 
constituted such a group. In 1889, fourteen years after 
the birth of the college, the time seemed ripe. There were 
now enough graduates and rabbis to be able to work to- 
gether fruitfully, and that year the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (with thirty-two members) saw the light 
of day in Detroit. Its aims were both theoretical and practi- 
cal, such as advancing the cause of Reform and enriching 
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its content by publishing a yearbook, and providing a 
fund for retired rabbis. On the recommendation of Kauf- 
mann Kohler the conference set up a committee on re~ 
sponsa for the guidance of Reform, and the replies looked 
to Halakah as well as to the needs and the spirit of the 
time for the standards of Jewish observance. It also suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the use of its Union Prayer 
Book in all the temples of Reform, thus establishing a 
common liturgy. (The Union Prayer Book of 1884 was 
based on Einhorn's Olath Tamid and Wise's Minhag 
America.) The father of Reform in America was chosen 
as the first president of the conference, and he was re- 
peatedly re-elected during the rest of his life. The annual 
sessions of the conference were of a high order, the quality 
of its presidents was excellent, and its publications pos- 
sessed great merit. 

Wise thereafter still clung to the belief that the con- 
ference might extend its scope to embrace all American 
rabbis and to serve as a synod for all American Judaism. 
He was still inclined to think of the college as a rabbini- 
cal seminary for all American Judaism. Not until 1896 
did Wise reconcile himself to the true situation; he then 
stated in his annual address at the conference that it like 
Reform in general represented a variant of Judaism and 
was not coextensive with or a synonym for it. But Wise's 
concession was factual only and not normative. He simply 
admitted that not all American Jews were in harmony 
with Reform, but did not find it in his heart to go on to 
say that American Judaism was bound to be pluralistic. 
Reform was too young and its position yet too precarious 
for such an admission. 

Reform both in Europe and in America was non- 
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nationalistic from its very inception. It identified Judaism 
with a set of fundamental principles, and it interpreted 
them to be ethical in character and universal in scope. 
It regarded Judaism as a religion solely, and already in 
1885 the Pittsburgh conference declared: "We consider 
ourselves no longer a nation, but a religious community." 
Reform's Messianic era did not entail as an indispen- 
sable concomitant the return to Palestine, and it looked 
upon its adherents as citizens or subjects of the lands 
wherein they lived. And yet the matter was not quite so 
simple. Reform acknowledged the peoplehood of Israel 
and recognized the social aspect of the Sinaitic covenant 
and the common historic source of Israel's religion. And 
inasmuch as Reform endowed Judaism with a mission, it 
tacitly implied that Judaism's universalism was indeed 
conditional upon its particularism. But Reform was wit- 
nessing the gradual extension of the Emancipation, the 
slow but constant demolition of the walls of the ghettos 
in western Europe, and the amelioration of the lot of the 
Jews in central Europe, and it was in no mood to compli- 
cate the process or to disrupt it by entangling its own 
version of Judaism with ideas of political separateness. 
The problem was purely theoretical up to the emer- 
gence of Zionism as a serious secular movement. Prior to 
the advent of Zionism Reform's opposition to Jewish 
nationalism expressed itself in the excision of prayers for 
the restoration of Jerusalem, the Temple, the Davidic dy- 
nasty, in the substitution of the doctrine of a Messianic 
era for a personal Messiah (although in the Orthodox 
tradition too, the Messiah redeems not only Israel but all 
mankind), and in the general emphasis upon the univer- 
sal and nonparochial dimensions of Judaism. With the rise 
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of Zionism as a secular nationalism, seeking the establish- 
ment of a political state for and by Jews, the issue ceased 
to be theoretical and became a practical one. 

Isaac Mayer Wise was opposed to Zionism; his presi- 
dential address at the 1897 gathering in Montreal stated 
the case against Zionism as Reform viewed it, and won 
the unanimous endorsement of the conference for a reso- 
lution proclaiming Reform's rejection of Zionism as in- 
compatible with the nature and intent of Judaism. Wise 
defined the general position of Reform as predicated 
upon the permanent and transnational elements in his- 
toric Judaism. He argued that Jews could no longer be 
associated with a specific segment of space, were not con- 
fined to a designated land or territory. He saw no pos- 
sibility of their return to Palestine, although he did not 
object to the granting of charitable aid to individual Jews 
or small groups of them who preferred to leave eastern 
Europe and found colonies of their own in Palestine. But 
his negation of Zionism as a political philosophy was un- 
equivocal, and his scorn of it as a secular equivalent 
(with the areligious nationalists) or corollary (with the 
religious nationalists) of Judaism was unmistakable. He 
regarded it as a shrinkage of historical Judaism by sub- 
stituting geographical orientation for its millennial spir- 
itual orientation, and as an impoverishment of its content 
by surrendering its Messianic ideal as a "witness to the 
Eternal One 5> and a "light of the Gentiles" for the am- 
biguous prerogatives of statehood. 

An additional factor gave special warmth and color to 
Wise's quarrel with Zionism. Unlike his European col- 
leagues, he was a citizen of a country in which Jews had 
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attained complete emancipation and were accorded a full 
measure of equality, in which there was a genuine separa- 
tion of church and state as formulated in its Constitution 
and as acknowledged in the actual relations in the com- 
munity, in which the ancient Prophetic dream of human 
brotherhood and decency was finally coming into its own 
and was verified by its consequences in the cities and 
market places and homes of the land. To Wise, the French 
and American Revolutions were more than facts and 
events in the struggle for man's progress; they were sym- 
bols almost apocalyptic in their sweep and promise. Wise 
was remote from mystic propensities, but the Prophetic 
vision of the "end of days," of a "new heaven and a new 
earth," of a "Messianic era" lighted up his conception of 
Judaism as the universal religion and was the "pillar of 
fire" that led him always and lifted his rationalism to noble 
heights. But rationalism it remained in the best sense of 
the term in the respect that the "end of days" did not 
mean the termination of history in behalf of some other 
world beyond time and beyond experience as men know it; 
nor did it involve a belief in supernaturalism and a tran- 
scendental transformation of the world into a restored 
Garden of Eden. The "Messianic era" would be brought 
about by the united efforts of men of good will, and Amer- 
ica was the sign and guarantee of it, truer and more vivid 
than all the miraculous cities of heaven or of earth in 
the revelations of Daniel, John, and their like. America 
was Zion and Washington was Jerusalem, and to barter it 
for a pigmy of a state in Asia was to belittle the Prophetic 
dream or to betray it. The destiny of freedom and there- 
fore of Judaism was indissolubly linked with the glory 
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and the future of America, whose Constitution was Mosaic 
in substance and whose movement was toward the Good 
Society. 

The Montreal gathering met in 1897, the year in which 
the first world-wide Zionist congress was held in Switzer- 
land. Political nationalism was no longer an undefined 
and romantic longing or an abstract idea, but a powerful 
force that was almost altering the very nature of Jewish 
thinking and the very quality of the Jewish heritage in 
its contemporary relevance. As he inveighed against it, 
Wise's zeal impelled him to take a stand more in accord- 
ance with that of the radical wing. He appeared to relin- 
quish altogether the notion of the peoplehood of Israel. 
He seemed almost to be saying that Jews, like Meth- 
odists or like members of any other Christian denomina- 
tion, were simply so many discrete individuals belong- 
ing to the same religious group, united only in a common 
religious persuasion. The Zionist Congress might have 
prompted him to put his own conference on record, but 
his extreme views preceded it. At the behest of Wise, 
the Montreal session did go on record and adopted with- 
out a dissenting voice the following resolution: 

Resolved, that we totally disapprove of any attempt for the 
establishment of a Jewish State. Such attempts show a misun- 
derstanding of Israel's mission, which from the narrow politi- 
cal and national field has been expanded to the promotion 
among the whole human race of the broad and universalistic 
religion first proclaimed by the Jewish prophets. Such attempts 
do not benefit, but infinitely harm our Jewish brethren where 
they are still persecuted, by confirming the assertion of their 
enemies that the Jews are foreigners in the countries in which 
they are at home, and of which they are everywhere the most 
loyal and patriotic citizens. We reaffirm that the object of 
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Judaism is not political nor national, but spiritual, and ad- 
dresses itself to the continuous growth of peace, justice, and 
love in the human race, to a Messianic time when all men will 
recognize that they form "one great brotherhood" for the es- 
tablishment of God's kingdom on earth. 

Under the stress of circumstances Reform's classical 
position on Zionism has been modified, and neither the 
recommendation of the Pittsburgh conference nor the 
resolution of the Montreal conference is any longer an 
imperative of Reform. The Columbus conference of 1937 
stated: ". . . We affirm the obligation of all Jewry to aid 
in its [Palestine's] upbuilding as a Jewish homeland by 
endeavoring to make it not only a haven of refuge for the 
oppressed but also a center of Jewish culture and spir- 
itual life." 

And yet Wise's formulation of the issue has not been 
wholly superseded. There is still in Reform a valid dis- 
tinction between Judaism as a universal religion and 
Zionism as an expression of political nationalism. The 
Columbus conference also reasserted: ". . . We main- 
tain that it is by its religion and for its religion that the 
Jewish people has lived. ..." Reform's orientation is 
spiritual and not geographical; it does not identify Ju- 
daism's future and destiny with a land, a flag, or with 
economic and military institutions. In the vision of Re- 
form, Israel is a people in time and eternity and its stage 
is the world and its message is for all the children of God. 

Reform was not alone at the time in its opposition or 
indifference to Zionism as territorial-political national- 
ism. In Greater Russia new movements and "ideologies" 
were coming to the fore, some of which were either 
altogether out of sympathy with Zionism or else were 
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concerned with other approaches to the "Jewish ques- 
tion." But Wise exhibited no familiarity with East Euro- 
pean currents in Jewish thought. Prior to the First World 
War some eight million Jews lived in Russia (which in- 
cluded most of Poland and the Baltic States) and theirs 
was a community with a rich and continuous heritage. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century this commu- 
nity was undergoing a significant transformation and was 
losing its traditional homogeneity. What was happening 
in Germany and America in the sphere of religion was 
taking place in eastern Europe on a larger canvas and in 
more variegated modes. In 1897 the initial conference 
of the Bund the Jewish Socialist Party of Greater Rus- 
sia was held in Finland, and in that year Simeon Dub- 
now, the historian, published his famous Letters Concern- 
ing Old and New Jewishness. The Bund affirmed the 
inalienable right of Jews to dwell on a basis of social and 
political equality in Russia, and since Russia was a multi- 
nationality state the Bund asserted that Jews too were 
entitled to cultural autonomy, that is, to the recognition 
of Yiddish as the language of the people and to schools in 
Yiddish for their children. The Bund was avowedly secu- 
lar and even antagonistic to religion, Jewish and non- 
Jewish, as institutions keeping the masses of the people in 
darkness and retarding the process of social and economic 
progress. Yet, like Reform, the Bund acknowledged the 
Diaspora as home and emphasized the Prophetic vision 
of universal justice, of compassion for the oppressed and 
the needy. It differed from Reform in its allegiance to 
the working folk and in its belief that democratic social- 
ism was the modern equivalent of the Prophetic idea. 
Dubnow's Letters too expressed a viewpoint that was 
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non-Zionist and that proved influential. Like the spokes- 
men of the Bund, he espoused the theory of cultural 
autonomy, in contrast to the Zionists, who relied only on 
an independent political state, for the survival of Jews 
and Judaism; but unlike the Bund, his philosophical 
foundation was not Marxist and he did not reduce the 
depth and complexity of Jewishness to a set of economic 
premises. Dubnow's concept of Jewish peoplehood was 
spiritual; he regarded Judaism as a sum of values, born 
of a common faith and of a common historic experience, 
and he felt that this set of values involved more than 
religion did (as the term is usually understood). He was 
therefore convinced that Judaism need not depend for its 
existence on a state and a government, on space and 
geography, that Jews exemplified the highest type of na- 
tion or people one whose enduring bond was spiritual. 
With Reform, Dubnow shared the belief that Israel's 
peoplehood was not a function of geography and was 
not inseparably joined to its ancient land, but he also 
differed from Reform in the fullness and content of the 
meaning that he bestowed upon peoplehood. He could 
not under any circumstances agree that Jews were so many 
scattered individuals, just like Baptists or Methodists. Ju- 
daism was more to him than a faith; it was a culture, a 
sum of values, a millennial history, a way of life. And 
therefore he formulated a program with the plea for cul- 
tural autonomy as its very heart, a program that would 
enable Jews to be wherever they dwelled in large 
numbers a people with a style of life and a mode o 
conduct recognizably their own. 

Dubnow was thinking of eastern Europe at a time when 
a community of eight million Jews was still rooted there, 
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and he was not especially concerned with the new com- 
munity in America as a possible center of Jewish culture 
and creativity. It was prior to the First World War and 
to the subsequent fragmentation of the East European 
community among Russia and a number of smaller coun- 
tries which had then attained independence. There was 
no need as yet to shift emphasis and hope to America. 
Neither Dubnow's theory nor that of the Bund devised 
for a multinationality state with definite territorial 
boundaries for its various ethnic groups was applicable 
to America. Nonetheless, it is amazing that Wise was 
wholly impervious to these trends and currents, and re- 
stricted his own thinking to a philosophy of Judaism in 
dissociation from a philosophy of Jewishness. He did not 
try, in terms of American democracy with its gracious 
and unmatched recognition of religious and cognate 
cultural diversity, to provide a philosophy of Jewish- 
ness (and not only of Judaism) suitable for the New 
World corresponding to that of Dubnow or of the Bund 
for eastern Europe. In all likelihood it followed from his 
inability to envisage Jewish peoplehood as transnational 
and transterritorial and yet real and valid as a historical 
category. And his failure to do so diminished the effective- 
ness of his opposition to Zionism as well as to the growth 
of other secular versions of Jewishness in America. 



VII 

Judaism as Rational 
ana Universal 



ISAAC MAYER WISE was a voluminous writer. His 
books dealt with various aspects of Judaism, and his inter- 
est in the birth and beginnings of Christianity was un- 
flagging. A proponent of Reform and, in a sense, the 
founder of Liberal Judaism in America, he nonetheless 
exhibited an unusual concern with doctrines and duties 
in Israel's religion. A spokesman and defender of free- 
dom in matters of faith, he was also anxious not only to 
unite all the congregations of his day in America, but to 
establish a synod with some sort of juridical authority. 
An apostle of reason in religion and always suspicious of 
supernaturalism, he yet accepted the Sinaitic revelation 
as historical, the Decalogue as of divine origin, and the 
Pentateuch as the work of Moses. An ardent advocate of 
secular knowledge and of scientific progress, he was, how- 
ever, unfavorably disposed toward the Darwinian version 
of evolution and suggested in its place a mystical vitalism. 
These and other contradictions apparent or real 
are resolved as one pursues Wise's total philosophy of 
religion, as one discerns his basic theme and purpose. 
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His preoccupation with the rise and nature of Christianity 
was prompted by his eagerness to illumine and sustain 
the Unitarian conception of God as distinguished from 
the Trinitarian view. His affirmation of doctrines and 
duties in Judaism followed from his wish to establish a 
linkage between tradition and Reform, to avoid the pit- 
falls of theological anarchy, to make of Reform too a 
religion of commitment. His initial efforts to set up a 
centralized body of all Hebrew congregations in America 
with a synod to guide and legislate for it fitted in with his 
assertion that he stood on "historic ground/' that he 
sought the authority of the Law even for Reform, that he 
championed rabbinical precedent if only it would be 
adapted to the spirit of the time and the conditions of the 
environment. His devotion to reason, as the eighteenth 
century understood it, motivated his quest for a univer- 
sal religion, and he turned to the Sinaitic revelation as a 
foundation for it; he regarded the acceptance of the Sina- 
itic revelation by Judaism, Islam, and Christianity as of 
paramount importance, and he believed that there was 
historical evidence for its truth. His support of secular 
knowledge and scientific progress did not restrain him 
from inveighing against the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion; his own preference was for large speculations and he 
was impatient with the method of careful and tentative in- 
quiry always checked and controlled by the empirical data 
at hand. 

In the end, Wise's philosophy of religion in general, of 
Judaism in particular is quite consistent, and its salient 
features are easily recognizable. That philosophy will not 
be found in its fullness and continuity in any single vol- 
ume, but must be gathered from all his writings. Nor 
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will the analytical reading of his books suffice or the scan- 
ning of his ideas offer the complete answer. His problems 
are occasionally contrived and his solutions are not always 
feasible; but there are the passion of conviction and the 
clean, clear fire of sincerity in all his utterances. And 
frequently he gets to the very heart of an issue and clari- 
fies it with unusual common sense, and what seemed only 
a moment ago intricate and obscure is suddenly under- 
standable and within our grasp. 



Wise differed from other spokesmen of Reform in his 
own day and of the succeeding generations in his belief 
that the Sinaitic revelation was an actual historical oc- 
currence. In this he never wavered. He summed it up 
epigrammatically: "We must insist upon this one article 
of faith, 1 believe in the revelation of God and the God 
of revelation.' " Nor would Orthodoxy be opposed to the 
kind of evidence he adduced, especially since Wise was 
adamant in his conviction that Moses was the author of 
the entire Pentateuch and that the Decalogue was the 
pronouncement of God. In this respect Wise was in con- 
sonance with historic and rabbinic Judaism and more 
traditional than most advocates of Reform and perhaps 
some proponents of what was later to be the Con- 
servative variant of Judaism. 

Wise's rationalism had its source in the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, and although he was not visibly af- 
fected by the British penchant for empiricism, he liked 
to bring together "self-evident" truths and the "factual" 
data that the past had preserved. The Sinaitic revelation 
was to him a self-evident truth, a central episode in the 
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divine drama, a corollary o his belief that without an 
initial transcendental sanction there could be no compel- 
ling morality. There was a strain of eighteenth-century 
Deism in Wise and he also could pay homage to the Sina- 
itic revelation in a fashion not dissimilar to that dis- 
cernible in the Declaration of Independence when Jeffer- 
son refers to the "laws of Nature and of Nature's God." 
Wise must have been familiar with the Talmudic saying 
that God necessarily governs the world according to the 
laws of the Torah, that is, that the Torah represents the 
structure or order of the universe. The Sinaitic revela- 
tion was a postulate, an axiomatic and self-evident truth. 
The logic of events, however, was such that this self-evi- 
dent truth was witnessed by six hundred thousand men 
and women, was passed on by word of mouth from gener- 
ation to generation for centuries and was also recorded 
by Moses in the Pentateuch, and was vouchsafed for many 
peoples by its incorporation in two later religions 
Christianity and Islam. Again, like the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Wise could argue that "a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind' 7 should predispose us 
to regard the Sinaitic revelation as authentic. 

Wise was scornful of the contemporary ventures in Bib- 
lical criticism and ascribed the authorship of the Torah 
the Pentateuch to Moses. However, he held and de- 
fended the view that it was only the Decalogue that was 
of immediate divine origin and hence must be binding 
on all who profess to believe in God. For all the other 
statutes, ordinances, and commandments in the Penta- 
teuch, no similar validity could be established. They 
were applications of the principles of the Decalogue to 
the multitudinous details of living, as shaped and devised 
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by a great and inspired lawgiver, by the greatest that the 
world had ever seen. They were, nonetheless, rules of 
conduct for a group of people in a definite environment 
at a specific time. 

It should be pointed out that Wise did not abrogate 
the Law; his attitude toward it is not like that of Paul. 
The coming of Christ, Paul asserted, had ushered in a 
new dispensation, and the death of Christ was also the 
death of the Torah, the Law. Thereafter faith in Christ 
(and through that faith, identification with the spirit of 
his sacrificial and redemptive love) would open up the 
gates of salvation. Wise, like all the leaders of Reform, 
drew a distinction between what they chose to regard as 
the abiding principles of Judaism its eternal veri- 
ties and the historical embodiments of these principles 
as pertinent to place and period. The principles alone 
were permanent, never to be discarded, whereas the em- 
bodiments might vary in accordance with the require- 
ments and the spirit of the times. 

No rejection of the Law as a path to the good life was 
counseled or contemplated by Wise, either implicitly or 
explicitly. Indeed, Wise maintained, as did almost all the 
leaders of Reform, that the fault of Jewish Orthodoxy 
consisted in its refusal to recognize that constant modi- 
fication and emendation of the Law has been the rule 
from Ezra the Scribe to the authors of the Talmud and 
the later rabbis in their numerous questions and responses 
on various aspects of the Law. Some have even acclaimed 
Ezra the Scribe "the builder of the fence" as the first 
Reformer, and all have insisted that the Law is salutary 
only if it be not venerated as something finished and 
sealed but be interpreted as a process, as an on-going 
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experiment in holiness, in the enterprise of decent and 
disciplined living. To Protestant theologians the Old 
Testament is frequently a kind of sacred source book to 
be searched for Prophetic announcements of the future 
advent of Christ, and the rest is incidental, is a setting and 
a frame for such announcements. To Wise the Hebrew 
Scripture contained the one authentic, uncontested reve- 
lation the Decalogue with the five books of Moses 
largely an expansion of the Decalogue within the circum- 
stances, conditions, and limitations of a people, a country, 
and an epoch; and all of this was lighted up for humanity 
and for the ages by the moral and religious teachings of 
the Prophets of Israel. 

That Wise stripped Judaism, for good or for ill, of some 
of its ancient and accumulated riches is undeniable. It 
was in the nature of Reform to do so, and its defenders 
were wont to plead that it was inevitable, that these post- 
Biblical "riches" of Judaism had become a hindrance and 
were encumbering the house of Israel. But whatever the 
motives of other advocates of Reform may have been, it 
was not Wise's intention to accommodate Judaism to a 
religious indolence by making it easy and pleasant. He 
had conceived a high destiny for Judaism, far beyond the 
"mission" that Reform ordinarily allotted it. Judaism 
was to be mankind's universal religion, and if this dream 
of his was to be consummated, drastic reforms were es- 
sential. This was Wise's supreme passion and it elevated 
Judaism to the highest reaches of the imagination, and 
his followers caught some of the fire of this passion. 

Indeed, Wise's expectations exceeded those of Ortho- 
doxy. For centuries the Jew in the ghetto was able to 
endure persecution and rightlessness in the awareness that 
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he was one of the people of the covenant, dedicated 
and consecrated to the service and worship of God, of that 
very God whom the Gentiles acknowledged too, but halt- 
ingly and imperfectly by implicating him, as in Chris- 
tianity, in the web of a Trinity, thus casting a shadow 
over his majestic and nonanthropomorphic Unity. That 
the Gentiles would learn to understand God as he truly 
is was gladly granted by Orthodoxy, but there was no 
telling when that would be. Meanwhile, the skies were 
gray and clouds were overhanging, and Israel was an 
alien in the lands of the children of Esau, and suffering 
might continue to be its portion. 

With Wise, the picture was altogether different, and it 
was bright and grand. The French and American Revolu- 
tions had put an end to Jewish rightlessness in the West, 
and the countries of central and eastern Europe would 
soon join the procession. The Enlightenment had de- 
throned superstition and lifted the darkness of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and reason was ascending to its appointed place 
in the governance of human affairs. Religion was integral 
to the life of reason as a certification of the moral law, 
as a guarantee of freedom of the will, as the answer to 
purposefulness and order in the cosmos. It was integral 
to the life of reason only if it was in consonance with 
reason, if it accepted its sovereignty and rose above par- 
tiality and fragmentation and the accidental accretions of 
history to shine forth for all mankind as universal, as 
containing premises and principles which had won the 
assent of the major faiths and which had surmounted the 
trials and vicissitudes of time. Judaism, with its Sinaitic 
revelations, fitted these specifications, and could aspire to 
be in fact what Orthodoxy had deemed it to be in the 
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divine plan for the uncharted future. The world was 
ripe for the fulfillment of Isaiah's prophecy and promise: 
"And it shall come to pass in the end of days, that the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established as 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many people 
shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and 
He will teach us of His ways, and we will walk in His 
paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem." 

It is little wonder then that Wise's congregation pros- 
pered, that wherever he traveled he left behind him a 
lasting enthusiasm, that his followers, yielding up much 
that appeared to be of the essence of Judaism, nonethe- 
less felt that Wise's variant of it was not a curtailment but 
an enlargement, not a shrinkage but a heightening and 
deepening of their religious experience. Nor is it amazing 
that Reform in America, even in its early stages, possessed 
far more substance than it did in Europe, and indeed 
grew and matured in America while it petered out in 
Europe. Surely Wise's vision of the meaning and relevance 
o Judaism as a universal religion was one of the factors 
as there were of course others stemming from the situation 
in a new and free land that made this possible. 

Constant and overriding as this passion of Wise's was, 
it yet cannot be quickly assumed that his mind and heart 
were utterly at peace and untroubled by it. It was the 
guide and the goal of much that he did and the inspira- 
tion of his life, but it was also the cause of inner struggle 
and of serious questioning. It produced a lingering ten- 
sion between his eagerness for accommodation and his 
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desire for preservation that is, the accommodation of 
Judaism to the world by squeezing out of it all that was 
"national" and the preservation of Judaism with much 
of its millennial heritage. He had scrutinized the career 
and accomplishments of Paul and wrote about him criti- 
cally but with admiration and with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the tasks Paul had set himself. He felt that 
the "apostle to the Gentiles" had surrendered, however, 
too much to the Gentiles by nullifying the Law as such 
and by wedding Jewish monotheism to the Oriental rites 
and mysteries that had invaded the Greco-Roman world. 
Wise concluded that until the realization of the Messianic 
Age not only the religion of Israel, but Israel as a people 
must maintain and cherish its separateness as "a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation." He cited with warm ap- 
proval Professor Lazarus's comment that Israel's particu- 
larism has its source, motive, and aim in its universalism. 
The folios of the Talmud were no stranger to him and it 
was with honest ardor that he defended the Talmud 
against its detractors within the extreme wing of Re- 
form; he pointed out with evident joy its immense social 
and moral worth as well as its keen intellectual character. 
And he was even willing to accept it as normative for 
Jewish conduct, if only Orthodoxy would regard it as 
an evolutionary document, like the American Constitu- 
tion, of inestimable wisdom as a record of the past and 
as an aid for the present, but always subordinate to the 
logic of contemporary living and to its right to add to 
tradition and to modify it in accordance with the needs 
and spirit of the time. 

In his mood of accommodation, however, Wise approx- 
imated the advocates of radical Reform in his willingness 
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to delete from Judaism all its Orthodox ritual and cere- 
mony, so as "to launch the universal religion based ex- 
clusively on the Ten Commandments." Not only ritual 
and ceremony, but the "development of rabbinic or his- 
toric Judaism" would be out of place in this universal re- 
ligion. With this in view, Wise was constrained to write: 
"We understand Judaism to be a religion, the only uni- 
versal religion, while our opponents understand it to be 
the system of observances peculiar to the Jewish people." 
In sum, Wise wished nothing less than to convert man- 
kind to Judaism, but his offer was not unconditional; he 
was ready to pay a price for it the surrender of ritual 
and ceremony that bore the savor of Orthodoxy, that 
is, of historic and rabbinic Judaism. He was ready and al- 
most anxious to ' 'denationalize* * Judaism and abbreviate it 
and distill for the world at large its essential extract. And 
for Wise, despite all he said, this was an enormous price 
to pay. Others in Reform cared not at all or very little 
for historic Judaism and were content with an elegant and 
comfortable religion as close to liberal Protestantism as 
possible. But Wise's attachment to historic Judaism was 
sincere and real. And whereas others in Reform, lacking 
his Orthodox belief in the Decalogue as divinely revealed, 
were skeptical about the impending triumph of Judaism 
as the universal religion, but not at all perturbed about 
reducing Judaism for their own congregations to the min- 
imum in content and commitment, Isaac Mayer Wise 
harnessed his energies for its enrichment and perpetua- 
tion throughout his life. It was not only his love of the 
Hebrew Union College and the benefits that he lavished 
upon it that testify to this, but his fond and repeated as- 
sertion that in the absence of a universal religion it was 
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Israel's tragedy and glory to maintain and cherish its 
practices, ritual, and ceremonies, to stand a people apart 
as a "kingdom of priests and a holy nation." The glory 
was Israel's and the tragedy was as much and perhaps 
more the world's as Israel's, for it was bitter proof that 
the nations of the world were as yet reluctant to "go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob." 



To Isaac Mayer Wise one of the cardinal virtues of 
Judaism was its rationality as a religion. Neither its doc- 
trines nor its practices were predicated upon the negation 
of reason. Judaism was not a refuge of ignorance, a haven 
of evasion. Judaism conformed to reason, required no leap 
into faith at the expense of reason, and was not inimical 
to reason as the final judge in all realms of knowledge 
and belief. 

Now what exactly did Wise mean by a rational religion? 
It might perhaps be easier at first to see what, in Wise's 
judgment, a rational religion must not be. He insisted 
that "Judaism teaches no dogmas or mysteries, on the 
belief of which salvation depends." Furthermore he wrote: 
"Legalism is not Judaism nor is mysticism religion; the 
belief in fiction is superstition. Judaism is the fear of the 
Lord and the love of man in harmony with the dicta of 
reason." These were no idle words, uttered in a carefree 
moment. They were said a year before his death and rep- 
resented his deepest thinking, the result of many years of 
experience and reflection on the subject. They were al- 
most a confession, a final statement and vindication of his 
philosophy of religion. 
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On the positive side Judaism was a rational religion be- 
cause in its doctrines and duties it was "humane, universal, 
liberal and progressive." But the Judaism that Wise 
lauded derived from the Hebrew Scripture (Old Testa- 
ment), and the doctrines and duties of which he spoke 
were not to be traced to the Talmud. To avoid any mis- 
understanding, he took pains to point this out in the book 
that bore the title Judaism Its Doctrines and Duties. 
Prior to Reform, Jews had always associated duties with 
the Talmud and with codes based upon the Talmud, such 
as the Shulhan Arukh. In the introduction to his book 
Wise proclaimed: "The author of this little volume ig- 
nores the three Talmuds (Jewish, New Testament, Koran), 
reads the Bible from its own standpoint, and proves that 
it contains the complete and rational system of religion 
for all generations and countries." With this conception 
of Judaism fixed in his mind, Wise concluded: "There- 
fore Judaism is the religion of the future generations, as 
it was the teacher of the past ones." 

In emphasizing the nondogmatic character of Judaism, 
Wise was not at odds with the rabbis and sages of all cen- 
turies, and it was not incumbent upon him to repudiate 
the Talmud as "legalistic." There were no metaphysical 
and theological doctrines "first principles" in the 
Talmud which were mandatory for Jews. The Talmud was 
not a work in general speculation and its authors advised 
against it, not because they deprecated freedom of 
thought, but because they knew how difficult it was to 
obtain the assent of reflective men to a common set of 
metaphysical and theological postulates. They took for 
granted but a single principle which constituted their 
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starting point and their terminus, and this principle was 
the Shema "Hear, O Israel: the Eternal our God, the 
Eternal is One." The Tannaim and Amoraim, the teach- 
ers and interpreters who produced the Talmud, were try- 
ing to shape an instrument for Jewish living. Halakah, 
Talmudic law (comprising together the regulations of 
ethical conduct as well as the prescriptions for ritual and 
ceremony), was an experiment in holiness, an attempt 
to sanctify daily living, to invest piety with the flesh and 
bones of right action. It was therefore coextensive with 
the whole of human experience. And yet no Jew who 
failed to observe Talmudic law was thereby excluded from 
the house of Israel. Excommunications, such as that of 
Baruch Spinoza, were not so much ecclesiastical as legal 
in character; they were actuated by social and political 
factors in behalf of the preservation of the Jewish com- 
munity from internal disintegration and external denun- 
ciation or persecution, and whatever the case might be, 
had nothing to do with damnation in the hereafter. That 
was God's affair and the "keys of heaven" could not be 
monopolized by his policemen on earth. A Jew ceased be- 
ing a Jew only if he denied the Oneness of God, but in 
practice even this was not sufficient to cut a Jew off from 
the house of Israel until and unless he underwent con- 
version to another religion. The nondogmatic character of 
Judaism was manifest in the broad tolerance and univers- 
alism of its attitude toward "the righteous of all the na- 
tions." Such a concept as extra ecclesiam nulla salus 
outside the church there is no salvation was alien 
to Judaism. Nor did Judaism propose to the adherents 
of other religions that unless they selected Judaism as 
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their own faith the gates of redemption were closed to 
them forever, no matter what they did and what the 
quality of their lives. 

Since Judaism was nondogmatic, its ritual and ceremo- 
nies, its teachings and its code of living were not rooted in 
mysteries, sacraments, and theological doctrines. Their 
basis was in experience and their aim was to spiritualize 
the natural, to hallow the normal, and to serve as a per- 
petual reminder to man that he was a bearer of the divine 
image and that whatever he did was to be done al Kid- 
dush ha-Shem, for the Sanctification of God's Name, that 
what evil he did was a Hillul ha-Shem, a profanation of 
God's Name. In Judaism the Imitatio Dei was not 
through a confession of faith but through mitzvot maas- 
yot, through deeds of merit, through right action. Halakah 
was the exposition, the clarification, and the illumination 
of right action. Wise was fair and straightforward in urg- 
ing that no Talmud could be definitive, that unless it 
grew with the times and corresponded to their spirit, it 
was doomed to become a congealed dogma. But the prin- 
ciple of Halakah, of a discipline in living, did not impugn 
the rational and nondogmatic character of Judaism. 

The entire historic development of post-Biblical Juda- 
ism precluded the emergence of a tight network of dog- 
mas and doctrines. While Christianity in its formative 
period was preoccupied with the nicest metaphysical 
speculations as to the nature of the Trinity, apart from 
the vast upheavals that were shaking the social and politi- 
cal world of the day to its very foundations, the authors 
of the Talmud dedicated themselves to the task of pre- 
serving a dispersed people, without place and power, as 
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"a holy people*' and "a kingdom of priests." They realized 
that theological dogma and doctrine would inevitably 
arouse "heretical" and "schismatic" movements, would 
interfere with the natural play of intelligence, and would 
destroy the unity of Israel. With foresight and practical 
wisdom they chose an alternative, far more suited to the 
situation and condition: they shifted stress from belief to 
a way of living, from professions of faith to performance 
of deeds. And they succeeded in holding together the 
scattered house of Israel with a body of normative law, 
with a specific and sensible discipline for conduct. Their 
foresight and wisdom led them to shun a concept of law 
as negative and restrictive solely, as an abridgment and 
curtailment of action and happiness for ascetic reasons. 
They did not urge the mortification of the flesh because 
it was evil and because man was a carnal creature with 
the ineradicable taint of original sin attached to him for- 
ever. The concept of law implicit in Halakah is affirm- 
ative and expansive, and its aim is to sanctify action and 
to purify happiness in daily living by weaving them into 
that total fabric of holiness which keeps the world intact. 
It would be folly, and, in this instance, divine folly, for 
God to impose upon Abraham the imperative "Walk be- 
fore me and be thou perfect" if man were a carnal crea- 
ture and irremediably evil. Nor would there be sagacity 
in Jesus' version of it, "Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect," if original sin 
were man's natural estate and inescapable lot. Because 
man is the bearer of God's image, because his is the high 
privilege of choosing between good and evil, Halakah 
to walk in the ways of God is no impoverishment of his 
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freedom and no shrinkage of his area of action, but a 
light to guide him and a discipline to modulate his free- 
dom and action and provide boundaries for them. 

It would not be quite accurate to leave the impression 
that no attempts were ever made to formulate principles 
of faith though not dogmas for Judaism. The thir- 
teen articles of faith proposed by Maimonides have been 
incorporated in the prayer book and thus have been re- 
iterated day in, day out by Jews for centuries. These 
articles proclaim not only the unity, indivisibility, and 
eternity of God; they include also the doctrines of bodily 
resurrection, of rewards and punishment in the hereafter, 
of the finality of Mosaic law, and of the coming of a per- 
sonal Messiah. Prior to Maimonides, Saadia Gaon, in the 
tenth century, had also proposed a set of guiding rules 
or principles for Judaism. Kaufmann Kohler explained 
these efforts by saying that what prompted Maimonides 
and others to think in terms of fixed principles for Juda- 
ism was the wish "to guard the Jewish faith from the in- 
trusion of foreign beliefs upon the Jewish community 
itself. . . . Maimonides' thirteen articles formed a vigor- 
ous opposition to the Christian and Islamic creeds." Juda- 
ism was never insulated from other religions; it was always 
in the midst of them and never coequal with them in 
status. It seemed expedient and salutary at the moment 
to sum up the theological and metaphysical beliefs of 
Judaism. And yet from the very beginning there was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with such hard and schematic 
generalizations of Judaism. Some of the rabbis were afraid 
that the principles might supplant practice and that a 
confession of faith might be deemed more important than 
a discipline in daily living. A fourteenth-century Jewish 
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philosopher thus objected "that it founds the Jewish faith 
on speculative knowledge rather than love, which alone 
leads to piety and goodness. True love requires the belief 
neither in retribution nor in immortality/' 

Neither Maimonides 5 articles of faith nor similar ones 
impaired the nondogmatic character of Judaism. There 
was nothing intrinsically harmful in formulating broad 
principles and summing up beliefs in basic doctrines, 
provided that their function was regulative and allusive. 
They were not substantive, nor were they invested with 
a specific content or mandatory without any margin of in- 
terpretation, and therefore they were not really dogmas. 
No articles of faith, whether they be those of Maimonides 
or of others, were binding for Jews, and no ecclesiastical 
authority could determine which principles or dogmas 
must be professed by Jews as a precondition for salvation. 
Reform has disavowed belief in bodily resurrection and 
in the personal Messiah, and the quarrel between Reform 
and Orthodoxy has been and still is grave. But the most 
extreme votary of Orthodoxy would not presume to ex- 
clude Jews who have embraced Reform from the house 
of Israel, nor even venture to castigate them as schismatic 
or heretical. If anything, he would be far more disturbed 
over Reform's stand on Halakah, and the issue between 
Orthodoxy and Reform would resolve itself into a con- 
troversy as to whether one could be a full Jew, a com- 
plete Jew, without the commitments which Halakah ex- 
acted. It would be no straining of the truth to declare 
that the nondogmatic character of Judaism and the ab- 
sence of ecclesiastical authority for the imposition of doc- 
trine have saved Judaism from division, fragmentation, 
and perhaps dissolution. 
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Reform's attitude toward Halakah has been respect- 
ful but not reverent, and it has declared it to be no longer 
germane in many of its details to Jewish living. Wise 
was an apostle of Reform and was in agreement with its 
stand on the Talmud. In drawing the broad contours of 
a rational religion he ruled out dogmatism, mysticism, 
and legalism. He boasted, in writing his history, that he 
ignored the three Talmuds Jewish, Christian, Islamic. 
He wished thereby to suggest that he tried to see the 
Hebrew Scripture in its own light and not as reflected in 
the New Testament, Talmud, or Koran. However, he 
stated explicitly that "legalism is not Judaism," and he 
must have been thinking of the Talmud and the codes 
based on it. Much of this was now outmoded and was 
an obstacle to the full and free flowering of Judaism, de- 
flecting attention away from Judaism as ethical mono- 
theism in contrast to Christianity as mystical Trinitar- 
ianism, Talmudic and rabbinic Judaism was stationary, 
closed, and nomistic. What had been bread and water in 
former times had now lost a good deal of its quality and 
its savor. What had been a discipline, giving purpose and 
direction to life, was now partly if not largely an ob- 
struction and an impediment. 

Yet as one collates and compares and evaluates Wise's 
comments upon Pharisaic Judaism, upon the function and 
nature of Halakah in the past, it would appear that he 
favored some form of contemporary Halakah. Wise was 
brought up on the Talmud and was deeply versed in it. 
He was too intimately acquainted with it to brush it aside 
as mere legalism. He knew that the absence of adultery, 
the rarity of drunkenness, the decent treatment of wives, 
the negligible number of crimes of violence, the love of 
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learning, the widespread practice of charity (for orphan 
and widow, for sick and bereaved, for brides without 
means, for Talmudic students) were affected, in one way 
or another, by the influence of Halakah. Wise was a pro- 
ponent of Reform and not of revolution; he did not re- 
nounce historic and normative Judaism. It was only when 
his dream of an abstract universal religion was too over- 
powering that he repudiated rabbinic Judaism and was 
willing to relinquish it in behalf of a single unifying 
faith that would supplant the extant Orthodoxies and 
would be essentially but not specifically Hebraic. But in 
his more sober moments he perceived clearly that Juda- 
ism's particularity was the condition of its universality; 
indeed, he wrote occasionally from the viewpoint that 
Israel's universality dwelled in its uniqueness, for how 
else could Israel be "a light of the nations." 

What Wise objected to with all his customary vigor was 
the canonization of the Talmud; what he disliked was the 
Orthodox refusal to amend and modify it and thus make 
of it a fitting instrument for modern living. Orthodoxy's 
retort that it was willing to interpret the Talmud and 
the codes that were based on it within the premises of the 
Law was an evasion of the central issue. It was as if a 
conservative literal-minded Supreme Court were per- 
mitted to interpret the American Constitution, but the 
people of the United States and their representative bod- 
ies were denied the right to amend and modify the Con- 
stitution and to enact subsequently new legislation in 
harmony with the Constitution as amended. 

As a result there was a kind of duality in Wise's atti- 
tude toward traditional and rabbinic Judaism. On the one 
hand, he regarded it with awe, amazed by its persever- 
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ance despite hostility and persecution, by the pervasive- 
ness of its influence upon Jewish living, by its lifting up 
of Jewish living to a high moral and spiritual level. He 
frequently cited the Talmud and other post-Biblical 
sources, and in dealing with important issues referred to 
both the Hebrew Scripture (Old Testament) and the 
Talmud for evidence and corroboration. When he in- 
veighed against Orthodoxy and prophesied its doom in 
America it was not because it clung to Halakah, but be- 
cause it was literalist and archaic and stood like a stone 
wall against any innovation or change, even on the most 
trivial matters. He was an advocate of Reform, but he 
fought for continuity and evolution in Judaism and not 
for an abrupt and cataclysmic break with it. He would 
have had no trouble understanding the meaning of the 
utterance the rabbis attributed to God: "Would that they 
forsook Me, but kept My Law/' (However, the rabbis 
hastened to add that the "light" in the law would lead 
man back to God.) And he would surely have approved 
Saadia's famous comment: "Israel is a people only by vir- 
tue of the Torah." It may be that by Law and Torah Wise 
was thinking of the Decalogue and not so much of the 
Pentateuch in its entirety, which he took to be the Mosaic 
application of the Sinaitic revelation for a people and a 
period. But application there must be and concrete em- 
bodiment of the Decalogue in accordance with the spirit 
of the times, and Wise would have concurred in the end 
with George Foote Moore's comment that "normative Ju- 
daism produced a community of observance rather than a 
community of belief." 

That this is not a farfetched interpretation of Wise's 
view indeed, of what Reform stood for was indicated 
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by Kaufmann Kohler's definition of religion. In substance 
it conformed to the Pharisaic conception: "The true ob- 
ject of religion is the hallowing of life rather than the 
salvation of the soul." And that is exactly what Kohler 
(1843-1926) Reform's eminent theologian at the be- 
ginning of the century and president of the Hebrew Un- 
ion College said when he described Judaism as a re- 
ligion: "Judaism is a religion of life, which it wishes to 
sanctify by duty rather than by laying stress on the here- 
after. . . . Nor is it a religion of redemption, condemning 
this earthly life. . . ." 

Halakah is more than nomism, and as a mode of life it 
must not be labeled as legalism. It is the hallowing of 
what constitutes human experience and therefore is a 
spiritualization of it without asceticism and without ne- 
gation. 

Halakah was not imposed upon the Jews by the power 
of a state, or enforced with the aid of policemen; it 
was accepted freely and gladly. There is the instructive 
story of a rabbi who was called upon to render a decision 
in a case of litigation between two Jews. As will happen, 
the loser was wroth with the rabbi, and in a moment of 
uncontrollable anger threatened to break all the windows 
in the rabbi's house unless he rescinded his verdict. 
Whereupon the rabbi rose slowly from his seat and with 
quiet dignity replied: "Yes, and what do you think I will 
do?" The unhappy litigant was taken aback, and having 
regained his senses, was now aware of the respect in which 
the rabbi was held by all, and was frightened by his own 
rashness. "Well, Rabbi," he asked, "what will you do?" 
The rabbi was silent for a moment, and then said with a 
twinkle in his eye: "Why, can't you guess what I'll do? 
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I'll send for Yankel the glazier and tell him to put in new 
panes in the windows." 

The rabbi was no ordained priest, not even a minister, 
and he was not a link in a hierarchy. He had no organ- 
ized body of synagogues or council of rabbis with juridi- 
cal authority to support him. He was a teacher, a master 
of Halakah, a judge and scholar, and, above all, an ex- 
emplar of pious living. He could send for the glazier 
but not for the police, and yet his authority was not chal- 
lenged as the authority of a doctor or lawyer with a repu- 
tation for proficiency and integrity was not challenged; 
and if it was challenged it was only to invoke the author- 
ity of one even more proficient and skillful. The rabbi 
was a master of Halakah, and both ritual and conduct 
were guided by Halakah, and Jews observed it and re- 
joiced in it. 

Kohler did not grow weary of reiterating that "Jewish 
ethics excels in its insistence on purity and holiness" and 
he was especially fond of the passage in Deuteronomy 
which provided the foundation for it: "The Lord thy 
God walketh in the midst of thy camp . . . therefore 
shall thy camp be holy, that He see no unseemly thing 
in thee, and turn away from thee." As a student of the 
Talmud and of Jewish history, Wise realized that it was 
the Pharisaic tradition, Halakah, that brought holiness 
into the varied camps of the Jewish people, as it dwelled 
in many lands and as it wandered from one to the other, 
that is was Halakah that tied together their domestic, 
social, and individual life, so there should be no gulf "be- 
tween the sacred and the profane, between religion and 
culture." 

There was nothing odd about Wise's appreciation of 
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Halakah, nor was there a contradiction in his defense of 
the Talmud and his simultaneous sponsorship of the cause 
of Reform. Wise was the spokesman and standard-bearer 
of the moderate wing of Reform. He was engaged in con- 
troversy with Orthodoxy, but he was not always of one 
mind with his own colleagues in Reform and was occa- 
sionally bitterly attacked by them. The advocates of the 
radical and extreme wing, such as Friedlander and Hold- 
heim in Europe and David Einhorn and Emil G. Hirsch 
in America, argued for a complete break with post-Bibli- 
cal Judaism. The Talmud possessed for them no intrinsic 
value and they repudiated it not only as irrelevant to 
contemporary living but as a deflection of Judaism 
throughout the post-Biblical period from its proper 
course. Judaism, as they judged it, was essentially the 
philosophical and ethical principle of monotheism, and 
all else was a hindrance to the dissemination of this 
principle among the nations of the world. The treasure 
house of Judaism was the Hebrew Scripture, with empha- 
sis upon the Prophetic message. To interpret that message 
in its original meaning as ethical monotheism to Jews 
and to mankind was the sole purpose of Reform. Radical 
Reform looked to the Hebrew Scripture for its religious 
inspiration and faith, but with the eyes of Biblical criti- 
cism, and recognized it not so much as the divine source 
of Judaism but as its cumulative product. For Wise the 
Sinaitic revelation was authentic, the Decalogue was God's 
word, and the Pentateuch was the work of Moses. Radical 
Reform in effect took on the characteristics of a sect, lost 
contact with the Jewish people as a whole, and displayed 
little interest in the history and creativity of post-Biblical 
Judaism. 
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Isaac Mayer Wise was the stanchest and the most in- 
fluential and most gifted representative of moderate Re- 
form, and it was fortunate for Judaism and Reform that 
his views prevailed in America. Reform made little prog- 
ress in Europe where the radical wing was paramount 
and where Judaism was impoverished and reduced to the 
status of a "Mosaic persuasion." In America, thanks 
primarily to Isaac Mayer Wise, it grew and throve and 
matured into a legitimate variant of universal Judaism. 
One might disagree or quarrel with it, but its roots in 
the Jewish past and heritage were indisputable. It was 
Wise's claim that he stood on historic ground, that he was 
no scorner of tradition, that whatever he did was sanc- 
tioned by Halakah. And his first attempts to set up a 
conference of congregations were not all confined to Re- 
form; with Leeser, he wished to unite all Israel in Amer- 
ica. He was strongly in favor of establishing a synod which 
would guide Jewish religious activities according to Hala- 
kah, if only Orthodoxy would concede that Halakah was 
an on-going process and not a finished and sealed body of 
law for all time. It was with regret that he bowed to the 
exigencies of the situation and settled for a conference of 
Reform's congregations. But he never reconciled himself 
to the situation and hoped for a full victory of Reform, 
which he envisaged as the emerging Judaism of America. 

Moderation passed over into conservatism in Wise's as- 
sessment of the Hebrew Scripture; he was contemptuous 
of Biblical criticism, and was adamant in his stand on the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Therein probably 
lies the explanation for his profound and ardent insist- 
ence on the observance of the Sabbath. One of his earliest 
and most vehement quarrels in Albany with the members 
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of his congregation was due to his uncompromising de- 
mand that the Sabbath be not violated. To keep the Sab- 
bath holy was one of the Ten Commandments, and in the 
historical experience of the Jews the Sabbath became the 
symbol and the summit of spirituality. He was even op- 
posed to Kaufmann-Kohler's suggestion that Sunday be 
utilized in the Reform congregations not as a substitute 
but as a "second Sabbath." The very word Sun-day, with 
its pagan sound and association, must have been unpleas- 
ant to Wise. 

In what manner, then, was Wise an apostle of Reform 
and why did he turn his back on Orthodoxy? Why did he 
berate it as "legalistic," as outmoded? There was a for- 
midable wall between Wise and Orthodoxy; it was the 
Emancipation, the Enlightenment. Disabilities against 
Jews were not altogether abolished in Bohemia, the land 
of his birth and youth, but Wise had felt the fresh and 
exhilarating winds of the French Revolution upon his 
face and his optimism was invincible, his conviction that 
the Age of Reason had begun was unshakable. He staked 
everything on the Emancipation and its extension through- 
out Europe and he thought that it must be supplemented 
by a grand epic of Jewish self-emancipation. The acquire- 
ment of citizenship and its concomitant rights by Jews 
imposed upon them the obligation to dissolve the social 
and spiritual ghettos which they themselves had erected. 
Prior to the French Revolution the ghettos were perhaps 
inevitable and justified; but now their voluntary demoli- 
tion was necessary. There was a new climate in the world, 
moral and libertarian, and Judaism must welcome it and 
adapt itself to it. 

Wise beheld nothing revolutionary in this, nothing that 
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might threaten the survival of Judaism. On the contrary, 
accommodation to the new climate would render Juda- 
ism durable and would replenish its ancient and tradi- 
tional resources. Reform was no dagger in the heart of 
Judaism; it was compatible with Judaism and illustrated 
by its very history. Judaism had always been an evolving 
religion nondogmatic, social and ethical, sensitive to 
the realities of life. The Talmud was not devised to be a 
strait jacket for Judaism, an arbitrary limitation upon 
its growth and development. It was shaped as a guide to 
conduct, as an instrument for living; it required seven 
centuries to produce the Talmud and it took shape in 
free discussion, controversy, broad and analytical reflec- 
tion, with the basic principles and essential insights JD 
Judaism as criterion and standard. It was therefore no 
rejection of the Talmud that Wise counseled, and he 
cast no aspersions upon its normative value. He simply 
urged the right to modify it, amend it, and adjust it to 
contemporary living. 

But Orthodoxy would not forsake the Middle Ages, 
refused to open the windows of the ghettos, would not lis- 
ten to the voice of reason. It chose to forget that Judaism 
was an evolving religion, always undergoing enrichment 
and Reform the Prophets with their constantly deep- 
ening message, Josiah with the book of Deuteronomy, 
Ezra with his post-Babylonian crystallization of Judaism, 
the Tannaim and Amoraim who built the Talmud, the 
commentaries upon the Talmud and the codes derived 
from it, the questions and responses of the "rabbis. Or- 
thodoxy set its face against modification and change and 
was therefore an obstacle to the progress of Judaism. It 
was nullifying the results of the Emancipation, vitiating 
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its fruit, and it was also endangering the future of Juda- 
ism. As between reason and enlightenment, on the one 
hand, and an outmoded Orthodoxy, on the other hand, 
the younger generations, especially in America, would 
select the former and would fall away from Judaism. Only 
a rational and progressive Judaism, renewed by Reform, 
could march on from triumph to triumph and assure for 
Jews at once the gains of the Emancipation and the preser- 
vation of the Hebraic heritage. 

Both the friends and the foes of Reform too often as- 
sumed that it accepted only the ethical implications of 
the Law but did not hold the Law to be binding. That was 
true of radical Reform alone. Moderate Reform, as rep- 
resented by Wise, rejected the notion of the Law as closed 
and sealed, as divine in origin (except for the Decalogue) 
and therefore perfect, as outside time and place, as non- 
evolutionary and nonprogressive. It did not repudiate the 
principle of Halakah as a discipline in living, as a com- 
mitment, as a historic function of Judaism. 

This was Reform's outstanding problem and challenge, 
and although Wise did not provide its complete solution, 
he nonetheless made it easier by virtue of his affirmative 
attitude toward post-Biblical Judaism. Moderate Reform 
tried to liberate Judaism not so much from legalism as 
from much that was trivial, and it is quite possible that 
Wise used the term legalism in this sense. At the 1953 
convention of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions in celebration of the eightieth anniversary of its 
founding Wise's daughter rose to voice her distress that 
her father's ideas had been appropriated by some to serve 
the aims of extreme and radical Reform, and she reaf- 
firmed with the strongest emphasis, out of her memory 
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as one who lived with him under the same roof, his abid- 
ing love and concern for historic Judaism with its tradi- 
tions and its Biblical language Hebrew. In this she was 
at one in spirit with her father. 



VIII 

and Literal Protes- 
tantism in Nineteentn- 
Century America 



IT WOULD SEEM NATURAL to assume that Wise 
was influenced by his religious surroundings in America. 
His engrossment with universality and rationality as es- 
sential dimensions of Judaism and, by implication, of all 
enlightened religion was similar to the concern among 
the liberal Protestant thinkers of the day in America. It 
is quite possible that some of his minor reforms reflected 
practices that were then current in the more liberal Prot- 
estant churches. He wrote a good deal about the origin 
and beginnings of Christianity, and at the very start of 
his career in Albany he waged theological battle with 
zealous ministers bent upon converting Jews to Christian- 
ity. 

Although his works show little awareness of the main 
stream of critical thought in American Protestantism, and 
there is hardly any reference in them to such men as 
Channing and Emerson and Parker, the parallel none- 
theless exists. Wise spent eight years in Albany, close 
enough to Massachusetts to know what was going on there. 
Boston was then the center of liberal Christianity, and a 
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majority of Unitarian churches were located in Massachu- 
setts. Unitarian views were still dominant in Harvard's 
Divinity School. Channing, the inspiring and philosoph- 
ical spokesman of liberal Christianity, had died in 1842, 
four years before Wise's arrival in America, but Parker 
was then at the height of his career, and Wise was cer- 
tainly acquainted with his conception of religion in gen- 
eral and of Christianity in particular. Wise took pains to 
send him a copy of his own history, which Parker praised, 
although he thought its tone was still too Orthodox. 

Furthermore, many Congregationalist churches leaned 
in essential beliefs toward Unitarianism. Soon after Wise's 
arrival in the United States, for instance, Henry Ward 
Beecher became minister of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, and although Beecher was a Trini- 
tarian, he was nonetheless the most eloquent champion of 
the Universalist interpretation of Christianity. Beecher's 
sermons proclaimed over and over again the basic Uni- 
versalist doctrine of divine love, with its insistence that 
a compassionate Father would not permit any of His chil- 
dren to perish. 

Wise had much in common with the American Prot- 
estants who moved toward a liberal Christianity. Some of 
the very issues that he raised were also in the forefront 
of their thought and were as dear to them as to him. And 
like him they had no smooth sailing. Parker, for example, 
was regarded as too radical even by the Unitarians, and 
Emerson, after his Divinity School Address (1827), was 
not invited again to speak by Harvard until late in his 
life. Wise was quite certain that Reform Judaism, stripped 
of dogma and ritual, would be enthroned as mankind's 
universal religion, just as Protestants like Parker pro- 
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claimed that the religion they preached "will be the 
religion of enlightened men for the next thousand years." 
They believed, as the transcendentalist Frothingham wrote 
to Parker, that "all creeds must ultimately be merged 
into this positive, or, as you would say, absolute religion/' 
These passages were characteristic of Parker and his fol- 
lowers. Their fundamental philosophy of religion often 
referred to as natural religion was not remote from 
Wise's own philosophy, though he chose to identify his 
universal religion with Reform Judaism. 

Wise extolled Reform Judaism as rational religion. The 
concept of rational or natural religion, that is, of religion 
without dogma and miracle and without the claim that 
any particular expression of it is in possession of absolute 
truth, was one of the cherished ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment. In the second half of the eighteenth century this 
concept prevailed in Revolutionary America, and Thomas 
Paine was not alone to argue that reason was the sole 
means through which man could discover God. The first 
clause of Jefferson's Act for Establishing Freedom in Vir- 
ginia began with these memorable words: "Well aware 
that Almighty God hath created the mind free . . ." 

In the post-Revolutionary era, especially in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, a change in American 
religious views reflected partly a growing political, eco- 
nomic, and social conservatism. As the fervor of the fight 
for independence wore off, there was a reassertion of older 
and more respectable views. But the fruit of the Enlight- 
enment did not wholly wither and the passion of the bat- 
tle for freedom did not wholly abate, and although the 
liberal thinkers in religion from Channing to Emerson 
and Parker reacted strongly against some phases of the 
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Enlightenment, notably its emphasis on science and ra- 
tionalism, they did not return to traditional religion or to 
religion as faith, that is, to pre-Enlightenment religion, 
which in America meant Calvinism. 

Among the liberal thinkers who had renounced Calvin- 
ism but had also disavowed the rationalism and scientific 
emphasis of the Enlightenment, Channing and Parker 
and Emerson were pre-eminent. Parker held that it was 
intuition that led to the discernment of truth and Emer- 
son taught that fresh truth must issue from one's own 
soul. Channing, the oldest of the three, did not discard the 
use of the term rational and spoke of himself as a "rational 
Christian/' Inevitably, his opponents retorted that he was 
more rational than Christian, precisely as Wise's oppo- 
nents were later to say that there was plenty of reform in 
his teachings but little Judaism. Channing, like Wise, 
maintained that no doctrine at loggerheads with human 
reason could be true, not even if it was dressed up as 
revelation. Yet curiously enough Channing was disturbed 
by Parker's rejection of all miracles, wishing to preserve 
some of those associated with Jesus, just as Wise accepted 
without hesitancy the Sinaitic revelation and the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. But always Channing es- 
poused reason as one of his three "great ideas/' the others 
being the supreme worth of man and the infinite good- 
ness of God. 

The most liberal of the Christian reformers within the 
ministry was Theodore Parker. Ten years older than Wise, 
he died in 1860 when he was only fifty. For him much 
of Wise's theology was too conservative, but, as a Unitar- 
ian, he could also sympathize with a good deal of it. Like 
Channing, he had shed completely the Calvinist passion 
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for belittling man as totally depraved in the sight of God 
and he spurned the very idea of an arbitrary election for 
salvation; he could therefore approve of Wise's criticism 
of the doctrine of original sin. In his famous lecture "The 
Transient and the Permanent in Christianity/' delivered 
in 1841, when Wise was still in Bohemia, Parker presented 
an interpretation of Christianity which, in its own terms 
and in its own context, was not dissimilar from Wise's 
later interpretation of Judaism. In this lecture Parker dis- 
tinguished between the permanent and transient elements 
in religion and then went on to say that Christianity's 
worth resided in its own intrinsic merit, in its qualities 
of reason and universal truth, and not in its accidental 
historical connection with Jesus. He drew a daring 
comparison between religion and other fields of culture, 
such as science and philosophy, suggesting that every- 
where the authority of the early figures should depend 
upon the character and content of their contributions to 
truth. What was permanent and enduring in Christian- 
ity, then, was not a body of theological dogma, associated 
with Jesus as Christ, but moral truth and excellence, and 
these were to be validated in human experience and rea- 
son. 

Wise and all the founders of Reform Judaism had 
also stressed the distinction between the transient and the 
permanent, and built much of his case for Reform on the 
relevance and wisdom of this distinction. What Jesus was 
to Christianity, the Torah God's divine law was to 
Judaism, and consequently Wise's differentiation was be- 
tween the Sinaitic revelation with its Decalogue and the 
Prophetic teachings, on the one hand, and the specific 
commandments and injunctions in Deuteronomy and the 
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Talmud, on the other hand. The former, of course, con- 
stituted, in his judgment, the enduring dimension of Juda- 
ism, and the latter, its temporary and historical phase. It 
must be added, however, that Wise's demarcation between 
the permanent and the transient aspects of Judaism was 
not as sharp and consistent as was that of the radical 
proponents of Reform, such as Einhorn and Hirsch. 

Wise and the Christian liberals were of similar mind on 
the question of miracles. Parker rejected miracles alto- 
gether and Channing said that no revelation repugnant 
to human reason could be true, although he did wish to 
preserve some of the miracles associated with Jesus. Wise 
was probably nearer to Channing insofar as he too made 
an exception for the Sinaitic revelation as authentic and 
as vouchsafed by the three Biblical religions Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam. In his history and sundry articles 
where Wise passes by all miracles he does not point to 
Channing or Parker for corroboration, nor does he give 
evidence of any familiarity with Hume's classical essay 
on miracles. There is no indication that he ever came 
across Tom Paine's pithy utterance: "It requires a trans- 
fer of faith from God to man to believe a miracle upon 
man's report." 



The paucity of references to American thinkers in gen- 
eral and to the spokesmen of liberal Christianity in par- 
ticular in Wise's works might be explained quite simply 
as due to his preoccupation with so many other matters. 
He was an exceedingly busy man, engaged simultane- 
ously in many activities as rabbi, editor, president of the 
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Hebrew Union College and the conference, and he was 
involved for many years in unceasing polemical and in- 
tellectual battles with his opponents among the Orthodox 
and among the extreme wing of Reform. His own schol- 
arly and literary production in the fields of Jewish the- 
ology and history, his studies in the sources of normative 
and rabbinic Judaism, and his perusal of the writings of 
the European predecessors of Reform consumed all his 
time. To expect of him a thorough knowledge, even an 
acquaintance, with American religious thought from 
Jonathan Edwards to Ralph Waldo Emerson might be 
to expect more than the circumstances of his life and in- 
terests and tasks would warrant. 

Yet weightier factors than these kept Wise at arm's 
length from warm and intimate contact with the philo- 
sophical proponents of liberal Christianity. Wise's thinking 
was shaped by the Enlightenment and he was wholly de- 
voted to its ideals and standards. The American and 
French Revolutions were to him more than temporal 
events; he beheld in them something of the quality of 
the Messianic era. And with the advent of the Eman- 
cipation the granting of civil and political rights to the 
Jews in western Europe and America he was confident 
that a new dawn was rising upon the horizon for his 
people too. The Emancipation would ultimately melt 
away all the ghettos, and what was archaic and outmoded 
in Judaism would be cast aside, and Reform would march 
from triumph to triumph. The Enlightenment spelled 
out the victory of reason over superstition and obscurant- 
ism, and the Emancipation was the fruit of reason too and 
the kind of temper which reason engenders. Wise paid 
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little heed to the social and economic forces that preceded 
the Enlightenment or were concomitant with it and saw 
it and appraised it as an age of reason. 

By contrast, the men who spoke out for liberal Chris- 
tianity from Channing to Emerson did not turn to 
the Enlightenment for inspiration but reacted against it 
and emphasized feeling and intuition and self-reliance 
above empirical evidence and above reason too as logical 
and discursive. They found guidance and wisdom in Cole- 
ridge and German philosophical mysticism, and although 
they veered away from the teachings of their respective 
churches, they were also in a sense the most consistent 
representatives of Protestantism as a religion of inward- 
ness and as a religion whose truths are validated in sub- 
jective experience. Their interpretation of faith was no 
comfort to traditional Protestantism, and they used the 
word seldom, but they would have agreed that whatever 
faith might be, it must carry with it its own verification. 
Wise, like Channing, would have been suspicious of Park- 
er's defense of intuition as the avenue to truth, and he 
would have been wary of Emerson's advocacy of self- 
reliance with its clear affirmation that all truth must be 
discovered in one's own soul. It is not unthinkable that 
Wise's personal appraisal of Emerson's famous Divinity 
School Address at Harvard in 1827 would have been as 
negative as was that of the faculty of the school at the 
time. 

Wise was at one with the Enlightenment, with the spirit 
and the intellectual climate of the eighteenth century, in 
a sense in which Parker and Emerson could not be. For 
Wise there was greater security in the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century than in the intuition of Parker and 
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the individualism of Emerson; he preferred a religion of 
reason, in the classical meaning of the term, to a religion 
of feeling, of inner self-reliance. 

But curiously enough, Wise's aloofness from the tran- 
scendentalists, from the thinkers of liberal Christianity, 
was also due to their theological radicalism. Many of 
Wise's battles for Reform in American Judaism had had 
little to do with fundamental religious issues and were, 
rather, related to what he labeled rabbinic Judaism. He 
was intent upon overhauling the "legalistic" structure of 
Judaism, rather than its theological basis, and wished to 
shape a minhag America^ an American rite, a style of 
Judaism that would be suited for the new and free land. 
Others in Reform, and many of the leaders that were to 
follow, were impelled to re-examine the theological basis 
of Judaism too, and to revise their beliefs. Wise, from the 
start, did renounce the dogma of physical resurrection 
and of a personal Messiah, but he was as firm as any 
Orthodox Jew in his defense of the Sinaitic revelation 
and of the God of revelation. 

Wise always maintained that the Sinaitic revelation 
was the one authentic and valid revelation, and his plea 
for Reform Judaism as well as his hope that Reform Juda- 
ism would become mankind's universal religion were an- 
chored in the fact that the Sinaitic revelation was common 
to Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. The Decalogue, 
therefore, was not the fruit of human experience and 
wisdom alone, but God's own letter to the world, and 
human experience and wisdom were to be guided by it 
and to conform to it. And rationalist that he was, with a 
strong taste for empirical evidence, he sustained his ac- 
ceptance of the Sinaitic revelation by citing the six hun- 
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dred thousand witnesses who beheld it and whose tes- 
timony was not repudiated subsequently. His view did not 
differ markedly from that of Halevi, who had advanced 
a similar argument in The Kuzari, and of Maimonides, 
as formulated in the first part of his Code. 

No wonder that Parker complained that Wise's history 
was still too conventional in its theological framework 
and presuppositions. Parker criticized any religion that 
leaned upon external authorities for its validity; religion 
was to verify itself solely in human nature and human ex- 
perience. And Parker countenanced no exceptions. In the 
epic of Christianity the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus 
is as central as the Sinaitic revelation in Judaism, but 
Parker denied that the superiority of Christianity could 
be proved by miracles or the truth of Jesus' teachings by 
his divinity; the truth of those teachings, he held, must 
be intrinsic and must possess value even in dissociation 
from Jesus. "The authority of Jesus . . . must rest on the 
truth of his words, and not their truth on his authority." 
Wise could not go along with Parker and Emerson (in 
the Harvard Divinity School Address) in their disdain 
of all external authority, even though for Wise the au- 
thority was God and Moses. For Parker, religious and moral 
truth was attainable by intuition; for Emerson, by seek- 
ing it out in one's own self; but for Wise, it was guaran- 
teed by God and there was no religious and moral truth 
antecedent to the belief in God. 

In other respects too these thinkers were more radical 
than Wise. Although Wise regarded the Decalogue only 
as of divine origin, there was no uncertainty in his mind 
as to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and he was 
hostile to the "higher criticism" of the Bible which flour- 
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ished in Germany. Much of Parker's own writing was 
devoted to this task and he too regarded the Jewish Scrip 
tures the Old Testament as the record of the gradual 
unfolding and maturing of the Hebrew religious con- 
sciousness through many centuries, and the contention 
that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch was in his 
eyes sheer nonsense. "I don't accuse the compilers; since 
I presume they meant only to make an epic, not to write 
a history. ..." Channing's way of resolving the contra- 
dictions in the Bible approximated Wise's own method; 
neither one resorted to "scientific criticism" but chose to 
read the Bible in the light of reason, history, and moral 
or philosophical interpretation. Nor could Wise give his 
assent readily to what Parker called "the progressive idea 
of God"; one could not plausibly agree to this without 
diminishing the unique and definitive character of the 
Sinaitic revelation and without casting doubt upon the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

Finally, one additional wall stood between Wise and 
the most liberal wing of American Protestantism. As a 
proponent of moderate Reform, Wise never abandoned 
the tradition of Halakah, the affirmation of the centrality 
of law, in Jewish experience; he never adopted a com- 
pletely antinomian position; he never failed to stress 
the ethical dimension of Jewish monotheism. Liberal 
Christianity within New England Unitarianism and 
outside it was thoroughly antinomian, was willing to 
stake all on feeling or intuition or self-reliance. In Chris- 
tianity the centrality of law, of Halakah, as the Imitatio 
Dei, as the translation and transformation of God's com- 
mands into a way of life, was replaced by the figure of 
Jesus either as a divine Redeemer or as an embodiment 
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of moral and spiritual excellence. There was no such figure 
in Judaism, and not even Moses the recipient of the 
Decalogue overshadowed the timeless drama of the Ex- 
odus, "the coming out of Egypt," which was the encounter 
between Israel and God. And in the Haggadah, the story 
of the Passover, recited on the first two evenings of the 
holiday, there was just one incidental mention of Moses, 
lest attention be diverted from God and Israel's deliver- 
ance to a human being, of flesh and bone and blood. 

By his upbringing, by virtue of his early studies of the 
Talmud and the rabbinic commentaries, by temperament 
and bent of mind, Wise could not renounce Halakah as 
suchj as both a principle and a procedure, and he could not 
equate Reform with a consistent antinomianism. For the 
future he cherished the dream of a universal Judaism, 
probably altogether dissociated from Halakah. But for the 
present he could not join hands with a group that planted 
the tree of religion in the insecure soil of feeling, intuition, 
and the truth that comes from one's own self. 



I X 

Rerorm ana tne Present 



MUCH HAS BEEN SAID about Halakah. But there 
is another aspect of Judaism Agadah which must 
not be disregarded. Judaism has always been a unity of 
observance and piety, of deed and devotion the Law 
and the Prophets, Halakah and Agadah. And if Halakah 
is an experiment in holiness, why then Agadah is the tran- 
scendent principle which gives meaning and purpose to 
the discipline and sustains it. Both Halakah and Agadah 
are, in the narrow sense, part of the Talmud Halakah 
comprising those sections that clarify and explain the Law 
in all its multiplicity; Agadah consisting of those sec- 
tions that illumine the Law by means of parable, tale, 
and homily. In the wider sense, however, Halakah stands 
for a discipline in living whereby conduct in all its de- 
tails small and large is sanctified; and Agadah stands 
for an overarching ideal, a comprehensive commitment, 
which is at once the source and the sanction of Halakah. 

In his day Emerson accused the clergy, especially the 
ministers of his own Unitarian denomination, of preach- 
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ing from memory. He was telling them that they were 
not preaching out of the fullness of a fresh and authentic 
experience. It seemed to him that they were dealing with 
abstractions and were repeating what others had taught 
them, what to others may have been fresh and authentic. 
And to Emerson, religious truth both as experience and 
as idea could not be passed on like a garment, could 
not be gotten at second hand. 

Emerson's charge was only partly valid when he made 
it. But it still has some merit. The current religious re- 
vival, both Christian and Jewish, is considerably from 
memory, and though it may be good, it is not good 
enough. Much of Orthodoxy's clinging to Halakah as it 
is, without change, is from memory, as it is also, in fair- 
ness, from a feeling for tradition. But that is exactly what 
happens to tradition when it falls behind the circum- 
stances and conditions of life, when it is not renewed and 
modified. And then what is done is done from memory 
and no longer from "life." 

The great strength of Isaac Mayer Wise lay in the fact 
that he did not preach from memory, that he never lost 
sight of Agadah in his own vision of Reform. It was his 
conviction that Judaism as monotheism both ethical 
and rational would before long, indeed, by the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, become the universal re- 
ligion of mankind. In the light of this conviction Israel's 
mission was clear and definite by example and by pre- 
cept to prepare the world for this universal religion, to 
fulfill, as it were, the behest of Isaiah: "Clear ye in the 
wilderness the way of the Lord, make plain in the desert 
a highway for our God." 

Wise was not one to spurn easily Halakah and he 
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wanted the authority of the Law in what he was trying to 
accomplish. He wanted to build his house of Judaism on 
historic ground, not in aloofness on some new-found is- 
land. But he touched greatness and kindled fire in the 
hearts and imaginations of many thousands and emerged 
as the founder and prophet of Reform in America be- 
cause, like every prophet and leader of men, there was 
abundant fire in his own heart and mind the fire of 
Agadah, of an ultimate belief and an ultimate affirma- 
tion. He opposed Zionism, which was the longing for a 
land, because he stood at the foot of Sinai, which is in 
the desert and for all. He refused to perform kriah and 
to sit shiva with almost as much stubbornness as Jews in 
former ages had exhibited in behalf of such and similar 
observances because, like them, he was not prompted by 
mere caprice, by stubbornness for its own sake, but by 
fidelity to his Agadah, to his conception of God. He 
substituted the notion of a Messianic Age for the older 
doctrine of a personal Messiah because he never doubted 
for a moment that the God of Israel was the Living God 
of history and that the drama of geulah, of redemption, 
was not outside time and place, but was to be enacted, 
with God's grace, in the society of men and nations. In 
this too he was at one not only with the ancient Prophets 
but with the post-Biblical sages and rabbis of Israel who 
knew, as did Wise, that the preamble to the First Com- 
mandment in the Decalogue does not announce: "I am 
the Lord, thy God, who created heaven and earth/' but 
proclaims for all the ages: "I am the Lord, thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage." The structure of redemption, of deliverance, 
is objective and its location is in history. It was no attenu- 
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ation of the Messianic dream, or secularization of its reli- 
gious quality, to attest, as Wise did, that the American 
and French Revolutions marked the beginning but not 
the consummation of its fulfillment. 

All of this Wise had and more. His insistence that 
religion must accommodate itself to reason, his valiant 
and steadfast efforts to bring Judaism into harmony with 
the dictates of reason were anchored in the certainty that 
Judaism was the religion of reason. It is now fashionable 
to disparage reason in religion and to declare its inad- 
equacy to cope with the anxiety and crisis of man's exist- 
ence, and to denounce its arrogance when it does attempt 
to cope with them. But as Wise viewed it, there was no 
evasion in joining religion to reason, in interpreting re- 
ligion as in accord with reason; for him, it was no trick 
for circumventing or undermining the autonomy of re- 
ligion. And that too was an element in his Agadah that 
Judaism was a religion lighted up by reason as none other 
among the religions of mankind. 

American Judaism is still in the process of formation 
and for the first time in two thousand years Judaism is 
entirely untrammeled. In its long, tragic, and heroic his- 
tory it has never been as free as it is in this free and 
friendly land. It is the religion of a minority in the numer- 
ical sense only, not in the prerogative of equality or the 
enjoyment of good will. And in its basic and simple and 
majestic theology, the Oneness of God, it has kinship with 
the religion of millions of Unitarians, Universalists, Con- 
gregationalists, and Friends (Quakers), and many lib- 
eral Christians within other denominations. Its presence 
as a numerical minority in the midst of other religions is 
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a test of its viability, as it is of theirs too, and a summons 
for the evocation of what is best in it. In the state of 
Israel Judaism's advantage is an almost undivided environ- 
ment for itself. But the things of the spirit tend to shrivel 
when they are buttressed by political power and when 
their place in the sun is assured by government. This 
need not happen, but whatever the case may be, the in- 
fluence of American Judaism in its coexistence side by 
side with other religions may prove beneficial for Israel's 
Judaism too. 

American Judaism will continue to be pluralistic within 
its own premises and traditions. If Isaac Mayer Wise were 
alive today he would probably rejoice in all the variants 
of Judaism without wishing to gather them all up within 
the house of Reform, though Reform would be dearer to 
him now than ever. Neither Orthodoxy nor Conservatism 
is at present of one pattern, and they are merely con- 
venient terms of reference rather than descriptions of 
homogeneous groups. 

Reform in America is examining itself with courage and 
candor and is looking homeward toward its bond with 
historic Judaism. That is due to a multiplicity of factors, 
such as the increasing diversification of its membership, 
which now includes many with an Orthodox upbringing 
in their youth; the traumatic experience of Hitler's de- 
struction of six million Jews; the emergence of a large 
community in America; the crystallization of a Conserv- 
ative variant of Judaism; the establishment of the state of 
Israel with its absorption of hundreds of thousands of 
Hitler's victims. These are social and political factors, 
not to be discounted for their impact on religious thought, 
but not ingredients of it. It is the religious thought of 
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Isaac Mayer Wise, his doctrine of moderate Reform as an 
emendation but not as a renunciation of historic Juda- 
ism, that now appears to prevail in Reform, and in look- 
ing homeward, Reform is looking toward Isaac Mayer 
Wise. 

Present-day Reform is closer to the views of Isaac Mayer 
Wise than it is to those of David Einhorn. It does not 
discard post-Biblical Judaism and it does not repudiate 
Halakah as an integral part of historic Judaism. Nor does 
present-day Reform expect, as Wise did, to swallow up Or- 
thodoxy or any other form of Judaism. It wishes to grow 
and expand, which is normal enough, and is especially 
anxious to reach out to the younger generations. But it is 
conscious of the fact that American Judaism is bound to 
be pluralistic in ritual, forms of worship, and attitudes 
toward Halakah. Whether it was God who revealed the 
Torah to Israel, which is Orthodoxy's cardinal tenet of 
faith, or the Torah which helped to reveal God to Israel, 
which is perhaps a way of stating Reform's social and re- 
ligious insight, the congregation of Israel is single and 
unified in its essential and majestic affirmation "Hear, 
O Israel: the Eternal our God, the Eternal is One." 



A Note on trie Sources 



THERE is no comprehensive biography of Isaac 
Mayer Wise, nor is there an adequate study of his role as a 
religious thinker and as the prophet of Reform Judaism in 
America. Wise's Reminiscences appeared in English (1901) 
soon after his death (though it was published during his life- 
time in Die Deborah) and tells of his arrival in America, of his 
initial reforms in Albany, and of his early years in Cincinnati 
(the period covered is from 1846 to 1857). The book highly 
personal and forgivably partial is rich in detail and ex- 
tremely valuable for an understanding of Wise as man and 
leader and rabbi. 

The longest biography of Wise was written by his grandson, 
Max B. May Isaac Mayer Wise (1916). It is a factual chroni- 
cle of Wise's boyhood in Bohemia and of his achievements in 
America as editor of the Israelite and as founder of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, of the Hebrew Union 
College, and of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
In the Preface May stated: "My aim has been to let Dr. Wise 
tell in his own words the story of his life and activities. ... I 
have not attempted to give an estimate of Rabbi Wise as an 
author and theologian, because I am not competent to do so." 

A short, scholarly biography (121 pages) is included in a vol- 
ume Selected Writings (1900) edited by David Philipson 
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and Louis Grossman. This fine anthology contains a series of 
articles and essays representing the various aspects of Wise's 
thought. 

The story of Wise's doings and accomplishments can be 
rounded out by scanning the volumes of the Israelite (after- 
wards, American Israelite}, which Wise edited and in which he 
published innumerable articles, essays, sermons, even poems 
and novels, during a period of forty-six years (1854-1900). His 
influence within Reform can more fairly be appraised by pe- 
rusing the annual Year Book of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis during his incumbency as president (1889- 
1900) and the Proceedings of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

The picture of Wise as rabbi, teacher, and guiding spirit of 
Reform is incomplete nowhere has it been painted vividly 
and in the large/There are some short pieces which are sug- 
gestive and, to an extent, informative: Jacob R. Marcus's The 
Americanization of I. M. Wise (1931), Abram Simon's Isaac M. 
Wise the Man (1905); there are also single chapters on Wise 
in Henry Berkowitz's Intimate Glimpses of the Rabbi's Career 
(1921), in Leo M. Franklin's The Rabbi The Man and His 
Message (1938), in David Philipson's Centenary Papers (1919). 

As for Wise's specific reforms in ceremony and liturgy and 
for his theological controversies during his ministry at Beth El 
in Albany and at Bene Yeshurun in Cincinnati, the Reminis- 
cences is indispensable, as are also his articles in the Occident 
(1847-1855) and in the Asmonean (1850-1854). For his funda- 
mental philosophy of Reform Judaism and for his essential 
teachings, it is best to go to some of his own works: Judaism 
Its Doctrines and Duties (1872), a popular revision of his ear- 
lier Essence of Judaism (in catechistic form); Pronaos to Holy 
Writ (1891), an attempt to establish the authorship, dates, and 
subject matter of the books of the Old Testament, especially of 
the Pentateuch. A History of the Israelitish Nation (1854) and 
A History of the Hebrews' Second Commonwealth (1880) are 
more interesting for the light that they shed on Wise's concep- 
tion of Jewish history and destiny than for their actual con- 
tents. 
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Wise was intensely preoccupied with the question of the 
origin of Christianity, with the agreements and differences be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism. It seemed to him that a com- 
parison of Christianity and Judaism, necessitating a close 
examination of both, would tend to illumine what is uniquely 
characteristic of Judaism. Some of his books on this topic are 
Judaism and Christianity (1883), A Defense of Judaism versus 
Proselytizing Christianity (1889), Three Lectures on the Origin 
of Christianity (1883), The Martyrdom of Jesus of Nazareth 
(1874). In the Cosmic God, Wise turned from his battles 
against orthodoxy to present a theistic philosophy in revolt 
against the Darwinian Zeitgeist. For the general reader, Phil- 
ipson and Grossman's Selected Writings and Dena Wilansky's 
Sinai to Cincinnati (1937), excerpts from Wise's works, ar- 
ranged thematically and with a sort of rejoinder, would be 
helpful. 

As for Reform Judaism as such its background and his- 
tory, its theory and practices the best books by far are David 
Philipson's The Reform Movement in Judaism (1907) and 
Kaufmann Kohler's Jewish Theology (1918). Kohler's book is 
thorough and has scope, and though written from the stand- 
point of Reform, nonetheless has much in it that fits into the 
pattern of classical Judaism. It is an instructive contrast to 
such contemporary books as the late Milton Steinberg's Basic 
Judaism (1947), with its emphasis on ceremonies, holidays, and 
institutions, and Will Herberg's Judaism and Modern Man 
( 1 95 1 )> witn its "existentialist" approach. Two recent books by 
spokesmen of Reform (noteworthy for their cogent re-examina- 
tion of some of Reform's tenets and practices) are Julian Mor- 
gens tern's As a Mighty Stream (1949) and Reform Judaism 
( 1 949)> a series of essays by alumni of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. 

There remains to mention several general works on the na- 
ture and meaning of Judaism and on Jewish history as the con- 
text of Judaism. In a class by itself is George Foote Moore's 
Judaism (1927, three volumes). Salo W. Baron's A Social and 
Religious History of the Jews (1937) provides a frame of ref- 
erence for Judaism, and Oscar Handlings Adventure in Free- 
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dom (1954) sketches in broad contours the tale of Jews in 
America. 

For an understanding of Pharisaic-Rabbinic Judaism, R. 
Travers Herford's The Pharisees (1924) and Louis Finkelstein's 
The Pharisees (1938) can be recommended. No list can omit 
Judaism's Scriptures (the Old Testament) and the Talmud (as 
the repository of the "Oral Tradition/' the Law, the norms of 
Judaism). There is a reliable summary of the Talmud with 
regard to religion, ethics, and law in A. Cohen's Everyman's 
Talmud (1932); Leo Auerbach's The Babylonian Talmud in 
Selection (1944) offers a glimpse into the riches of the Talmud 
itself; Ben-Zion Bokser's The Wisdom of the Talmud (1951) is 
a short, authoritative, and readable treatment. 
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